PRELATES IN POLITICS. 


a re 


GROWING INDIGNATION AGAINST CORRI- 
GAN’S POLITICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Qc. Brephen’s in Uevolt—An Enormous Gath 
ering of [riehmen te Menr Michael Davitt 
Cheers Dr. MceGignn aud Hisecs Cardinal 
simeoni—Farther Outraces on St. Stephe 
en’e—Potice Interierence — Other Pricats 
Remeved—A Choras ef Catholic Protcst 
From All Parts ef the Country—The Arch- 
Dichep Beldiy Avows His Political Mo- 
eives. 

The excitement. ever Archhishop Corrigan’s 
pemoval of Rev. Dr. Mctulynn from the pas- 
gorate of St. Stephen's 
a@ving out, as was contidentiv predicted, has 


church, so far froin 


grown to enormous proportions during the 
past week, und it has been aggravated and 
embittered by new outrages on the people of 
§t. Stephen's. 
oongregation been driven by policemen from 
Ghe church built. with its own money, but tivo 
pore of its priests have been removed and 
assigned to other parishes. 

The rising tide of indignation could no 
Bonger be ignored in the archicpiscopal pal- 
ace, and the archbishop attempted to quict it 
br a statement through the newspapers, in 
which he gave garbled extracts from Dr. 
McGlynn's Ictters while publishing his own 
fe fall. This publication caused Dr. Me- 
Glynn for the first time to break the silence 
be has maintained ever since his suspension, 
and he made public a brief -reply showing 
that he had strictiv obeved the order sent 
from Rome by Cardinal Simeoni, commanding 
bimtomake no more specches in behalf of 
the Irish land league er for the cause of Irish 
This, however, but added fuel to 


Not only has that suffering 


Dberation. 

the flame, and showed how persistent have 
been the interferences of the cardinal prefect 
of propaganda in political matters in. this 
@ountry. Tt found an immediate echo in the 
ebeers for Dr. McGlynn and the hisses for 
Cardinal Simeoni at the enormous meeting 
of Irishmen at Madisor square on Sunday 
ev eae 


<- 


CORRIGAN’S DEFENSz. 


~~ 


Aa Explicit Declaration that Dr. MecGicna 
was Suspended Because ef His Political 
Opinious—Vispatches fron nome aud Evie 
deathly Garbled Letters. 


On the evening of Jan. 21 the reporters of 
the New York press were summoned to the 
palace of Arch} sop Corrigan, and the fol- 
jowing statem: .« handed them, which duty 
appeare] in the daily papers of Jan. 22: 

NEW York, Jan. 21, 1887. 

The press of this city has shown so much 
pourlesy toward me in the painful issue that 

s engaged inuch general attention for the 
past | few weeks, that I determined this morn- 
ang. in view a also of other reasons which will 


_ appeer further on in this communication. to 
TBMAAE at Silapie, straivaiorward statement of 


the facts iu the case. such us [ know them, 
without personal feeling and without com- 
meni, and this eounnuication is intended to be 
imai. 

First—TIn Aucust. 18©. the cardinal prefect 
vf propag canda culled attention to the fact that 
pertain speeches reported in the Trish Wovid, 
and attributed to the Rev. Edward Me. 
Glynv, “eoutained propositions openty op- 
posed to the teachings of the Catholic church,” 
and requested that the elergy of the diocese in 
feneral te desired to alstuin frum politieal 
confliets. This lerter was addressed tay me. but 
Bs until the death of his eminence Cardinal 
MeCloskey To had no jurisdiction over the 
recular clergy of this diocese, I referred the 
matter to his eminence. whe sent for Dr. 
McGlynn and had a private interview with 
him. “The cardinal then directed me to say in 
bis nume. and as a result of tis interview, 
that the docter “recognized his errors, pro- 
fessed duc sorrow for them, promised to ab- 
étuin theacefyurth from all similar politica) 
meetings whatscever, and finally requested 
that the cardinal prefect be duly informed of 
these resolutions.” A faithful report of the 
interview was drawn up and read word for 
word to Cardinal McCloskey, approved by 
bin, and made to propaganda. 

Second—in September, INs2, before this re- 
port had time 10 reacl: Rome, a second Jetter 
came from Cardinal Simeun, in the name of 
the sovereign pontiff. ordering Dr. MeGlynn 
to be suspended a. diriais unless the cardinal 
archbishop thought best 16 udopt some milder 
measures. Jn any event the doctor was to be 
brought back to wiser counsels und made 10 
desist from bis receut ecurse of conduct. This 
letter was handed to Dr. MeGivnn to read 
and ponder over. so that he night shape his 
Sourse accordinysiy. 

Third—in Ocieber, 1452. 2 third letter came 
from propaganda conwining an expression of 
joy and consolation that Dr. MeGivan hed re- 
evegnized his errors. and. gently ‘insinuating 
that where a scandal has been public the 
church desires that a pubisc reparation shall 
also be madc. 

Fourth—In May. 18%5>..an additicnal letter 
talled attention tw the fact that Dr. Metiiynn 
beats not kept his promises made to his arch- 

ishop. and hence the cardinal wus requested 
&- forbid iim from pursuing sucha kind of 
life and making inflammatory speeches. A 

copy of this letter Was cuInmupicated ty the 
docior, Atthe same time the cardinal arch- 
bishop added. May 26. ISS3. by way of sugyes- 
tion, that Dr. MeGSynn. it he chose. amicht 
take his summer vacatiou m ihe form of a trip 
to Rome, and *thus have an opportunity of 
making in person a more sutisfuciory explai- 
ution 10 the cardinal prefect of propuganda.? 
Qo June 1, 1883, the doecior rephed. dechuing 
the proffered irip to Kome, aud adding: “f 
shall henceforth refuse tu wike any part io 
Say such meeting. eventhough it be for efrarit 
able objects.” F urthermere, on duly 1, 1583, he 
caused to be printed in the New Y ork Vubdlet a 
Statement wal “he condemned and repudi- 
ated uny report or interpretation of any 
words of his contrary ww the doctrines of the 
Catholic church.” La Qetober, Iss. f was sent 
% Rome to represent Cardinal McCloskey ut 
the conference of American archbisheps. Dur- 
ing this visit Cardinal Simeoni, alluding to Dr. 
MeGivun's case, stuted thet his retraetion 
Was nol satisiactory. In October, 156%, Car- 
dinal McCloskey passed te his reward, und 
the administratca of Lhe diocese was intrust- 
ed +c ime. 

Fifth—Having resumed the practice of speak- 
ang in potitical “vather tes, Ta MeGlynon was 
gently reminded, Aug. pers) » INS, of! tbe impro- 
prict vy of such conduc. 7 donot know Bir. 
Georze’s name had teen mentioned at that 
dine usa candidate ior Ube muvorally. At all 
events, my letter simply y depreeated interfer- 
ence jn pulivics in weuer ‘al. without thought or 
Mention of any special party whatsoever. To 
this admicniiion Dr. MeGiyna mude no reply. 

Sixth—On Sept. 24 be scut Mr. George to see 
mic. As Dr. aleGivun spoke of Mr. George 

‘as his very dear and valued friend,” Li bouciit 

¢ vccusivn Warranted my infurmine Mr. 

George of the great risk the ductor ran in 

€ 2% prominent part in pulitics, Lupine 

thereby ial Mr. Geerge would dixsuude u 

Tiend from exposing biuseli tu clearly fure- 
Sen consequences, 

Lhut sume eveuing the following nule wus 
Written: 


Re #52 Madison avenues, New York, Sept. 29, 1886. 
- evercud Lemar doctoral dave: peck WILE HPO reget 
PMvled circubir in wien 504 und several oliers call a 
oo: BHeMUUS, Ida Held in Uhis <ily yn uext 
a veo have Paabiige Jorgotten the niandate of the 


Anrep ee BaOHS he ost natant Os Ae NN a A tree Ne ORION 7 SN ON NOY Fu oN ee ee eRNS cage © we ene © meet Se He mt <I ee no Rt Ot nk er ec iy So naa ent bare «nr tui anny omtenaneen enemas ee 


Sanda in ’52 and °83, nor ihe repeated promises made by 


+ ENE a tn OE ee a ae SERN set ee a ete Ne, nem oe tem nO SERLNNEA atm Pe ie ce eRe, an mie na pn thet Rta ems meter Tih ob ‘nent aniline tn an, $ seyyinne tenedemebtbeatrate: 
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the cardinal prefect Of DIODa- | 


Jour hands. I am, Rev. Dear Doctor, 


“holy 


‘curred this morning, when 


sou to his eminence, the late curdinal archbi: aa 
As your es Tnow for bid you in the 


Ta wun, reve mad dear er Cait ti faitly x yours, 
Rev. Dr. MeGlyun, M.A. CORRIGAN, Abp. 
To this note Dr. McGlynn replied by saying 
he would address the mass meeting, . notwith- 
standing the prohibition,. and he was accord- 
ingly suspended for two weeks. in aletter of 
Out. 2, of which the following is an extract: 


So flagrant an a¢t of disobedience cannot be passed 
over, Before accepting the invitation to address the 
MecUune Tau knew full well the distinct wishes of the S. 
C.of Propaganda, You were nat: ignurnnt of my own 
mind on the subject, as you expressly alluded ty it ia 
your note ta me introducing Mr. George, The objection, 
Sansequentiy, to your course of section has nothing 
whatever to do with this or tht. politientoparty, buts 
founded on the insiructions. of the holy see and the 
naire of cpiscupal authority on one hand, and of 
sacerdotal obedience an ihe other. Ineview, ‘then, of 
these facts, and inuch tomy revret, Tam constrained to 
hive recourse to ceclesiastieal censure. I hereby: sus- 
pend vou from all sacte rdotad functions tor the space of 
two Weeks from cate. 

Seventh—Next_ came the sad sight of a 
Catnolic priest. riding in an open, ‘Darouche 
from poll to poll on eleetion dav. Some three 
weeks after the political campaign wus over 
a pustoral letter was issued enuneiutine the 
plain teachings of the sovercien ponti. A 
few divs later, Nov. 26, the doctrine of Pope 
Leo XIIL was assailed by Dr. McGlynn, cl- 
though, he says, Without adverting to it, and 
the statement of the holy father. that a le 
tion of the conflict between rich and poor w 
to be found in the teachings of the G Sebel, 
was met by another dec laration that ihe true 
und only adequate remedy for social evils lay 
in the abolition of | private ownership of land 
and in the restitution to all men of those 
rights in the soil that are now unjustly mo- 
nopolized by a few. Dr. McGlynn was invited 
to correct this misstatement, as he claimed, of 
his words. Had he dene sc, no censure Ww ould | 
remain. He declined to eomply, although 
after aweel’s sileuee he niade a quasi retrac- 
lion inthe Tribune of Dee. 2. But he never 
withdrew the main statement that private own- 
ership of land is unjust: IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
THIS STATEMENT OF Nov. 26 NE WAS AGAIN 
SUSPENDED FOR THE BALANCE OF THE YEAR, 
und. the Rey. Dr. Curran piaced in temporary 
ebarge of St. Stephen's church. 

Eichth-On Dee. + the following cablegram 
came from propaganda: , 

Alumnus MeGivan immediate Romam proficiscatur. 
Prefectus., (Let Graduate MeGlynn proceed at once to 
Rome.) 

The cablezram was as great a surprise to 
me asto the dcetor. I never asked or even 
hinted in any way that he should go to Rome. 
My former experience of June, ‘1883, would 
have preeluded such a suggestion. When the 
telegram wes delivered Dr. McGlynn simply 
replied : © There is no answer? audas faras 
lnown paid nv further heed to ihe matter. 
To this cate ne answer seenis to have been 
sent to Kome asking an extension of time. or 
professing any willingness to eomply when 
able with the order of last December. After 
Waiting in vain ter two weeks for ihe slight- 
est syinptom of aay disposition on his part to 
obey the holy see ifor by the constitutions of 
Gregory XVEL and ius EX. the propaganda 
has supreme dclegaied power from the pepe 
except in the very greatest matters) [ wrote 
to Dr. MeGlyun requesting seme reply, when 
after waiting four caoys longer, he wrote on 
Dee. 20, 1886, Uhat he could not go to) Reme, 
and at the Saie Lime reatiirmed. his doctr inal 
positionas follows ES NE 

My doctrine about the Jand bas been made ciear in 
specches, in reported interviews, and in published arti. 
cies, and I repeat it here. T have taught, and 1 shal! 
continve fo teach, in speeches and writings, as long as I 
live, thai Jand is the rightful property of the people in 
common, and that private ownership of huad is agatnst 
nedural justice, no mattler by what civil. or ecclesiast- 
cad laws tt may be sanciiuned, 2nd) would bring about 
Imstantiv if 1 could such change of hus all the: world 
over us Would conisca1e private: prepe riy an and with- 
wut one penny of conipensaticn tv ihe miscalled owners. 

The italies are mine. 

Ninth—The next correspondence is dated 
December 22: 

Rev. 

aa + pte Felons: aieatitaiinee eae 
cal tit You had taught and “would contunue to teach 
the injustice of private ow nerslup of land, no matter 
by What hows of chureb or sGite i may be sanelioned, 
Ta view of sucn Gevliritions, te permit: you to exercise 
the huly ministry would be manifestly wrong unless vou 
withdraw them, as.b hope and trust vou will, The cen- 
sure now iu force will be ipse facta proks wnged untBe the 
receipt of the letter of insiructions tran Cardinal Sim- 
eon, now on its Way to this ¢ itv. I revret. thiuy ander 
existing cipcummsinnces, J do nent feel able to uct "differ. 
eutiy frou: the course just indicated.: The remedy is in 
vervetruly vours, 

: Me AL CORRIGAN, 

Tenth—Early i in Ji mnuary a kind: and con- 
eillatory letter caree to me from Cardinal 
Simeoni for Dr. MeGiynn. He was invited to 
culland receive it, but refused. +L will not 
come to see vou.” It was forw arded bye mail. 
and four duys later a note came in n reply from 
the doctor as follows: 

Thave received Caniinal Simeoni’s: letter, with your 
request that TL wouki inform you of my. phous. 

Lavill not so to Rome. 

The vrave reasols Which I cave ‘vou in the letter of 
Dee, % sill bold goud, and widl contiaue: to do so fur-a 
Jong time. 


New York, Dec. 29, 1886. 
Dear Docter—Y sur intter. of the Wih inst. brought, 


452 Madison avenue, N. N., Jan. 34, 1887. 

Rev. Dear Doctor—On the reecipt of vour letter of 
Dev. 2, F bad an exact copy of it forwarded to the 
propaganda, in order 10 staie Your reasens for not Long 
1o Rune ig the Very words in which you yourself had 
expressed them ind su ctu avoid any mnsrepresentie 
tion. Teoizht Powrote again to the “eardinit! prefect, 
embodying toe substawies of your note of the Lith: inusi., 
in which vou say “these reasous still hold good and wilt 
continue te de sv for a Jens lime! oas weeks may 
elapse before we hear from the boly. see, To bave 
thought it Lest to make some arrangemt ats. meanwh: ile 
for the parish, and I intend, D. Vo, .o-merrow to write 
tw Father Donnelly of st. Michel's Ty phic him-in 
TeMpUrary charge wf St. Stephen's. For grave. re SONS 
LT devin it test. also to transfer you trom St. Stephen's 
and appoint you te soni¢e viher, Peetorshin 2s sun as 
veut rekutions with the buf. see will permit, wid 7 
respectiulls ask, in accordance with the statutes of the 
diucese (NO. 7), If you have any objections -touler. 
Finally, if Ichn be of any service to you, you know 
where to ind me. lam, Kev. bear Doelor, yours very 
truly, M.A. CORLIGAN,. 

Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 


-To this letter no answer was received. On 
Jan. 16 £ received the following cablegraut 
from Cardinal Simeoni: 


Give orders to have Dr. McGlynn again invited to pro- 
ceed ta Rome, and 2lso vo condemn in owriling. the 
doctrines tu which he has given utterance in public 


meetings, or Which have been attributed to him in Une” 
Shouid he disobey, use Your own authority iv 


Press. 
dealing with bim. 

The original of this third summons was sent 
by mail on Jan. 16 to Dr. Metrlynn at St. 
Stephen’ s, and a copy mailed also to his ad- 
dress itt Har lem. No answer. 

Jan. 17 another telegram came, like its pre- 
decessor, quite unexpectedly. in it the sov- 
ere} pontill orders the tiGet jor te Rome in- 
stantly. This also was forwarded’ imme- 
dimiely by messeuger, with request of an an- 
swer, but none has been received. 

Jun. 18 the committee of St. Stephen's church 
asked fur an interview. The following reply 
Was sent: 

2 Madison avenue, 
Mr. John BR. be oad Ve 

Sir—In consequence of 4 prior engagement whic de 
tuined me ust) udate hour. fast night, bo have been woe 
able lo attend seoner lo Your registere vd letter of yester 
day, Which Gane to hand as Downs leaving the house, 1 
now wail mysel! of The rsp Sree momen ie remind vou 
aud your isseciites Uhatin the Catholic church Dishups 
give an account of their oWichu wetiens 10 their superi- 
ors Whe veeasSiul requires, and Nol to those wuder their 
charge. Lam not awiwe Unit in uraoslferring a subuterit 
oificer from one Pust lu nether wa generis) jg the urmy 

consults his suldiers. 

Sill, making aow:tnce for excited: feclings, and: for 
Lhe attachment entertained for one who bas su lors held 
towand yon The sacred reiniups of pastor, iui W itling, 
gis a Matier of favor, lo stile Ube reasun of ns) acuons. 
in thus particular case, if Dro MeGlvnn expresses in 
writing a desire to Lihat cfu: L. Otberwise, Lhnrough the 
sune regard for him whieh lus juduced me to Keep 
sitenes for more Ubaat a month, siuee. his refusal: to vbey 

the Luly sce—a refusad ere lian ence oxpressed to me 
in writing—i prefer to say nothiug in Che preutises, 

I wiii acd taut no hater ‘Vinee Mar day of this week the 
father gave a direct comnrund te the doctor to 
reyuur instanily ty Rome. If you really wists Well to Dr. 
MoeGlyny, you will wid ine in using every lawTal meuns 
ty inucee him to obey the jeutboriiy of the hely see. I 


ain, sir, rexpecUully ¥ ours? 
we A. CORRIG. ch , Arebbishop of New York.- 


The latest phase of this uah: ippy conilict oc- 
Archbishop Jiuce- 
bini, seerctary Lo Lhe pope, cubled us ioilows: 

For prudential reasons the propaganda hus pitherto 
nostouned action in Uie cause ef vr. eeGiyun.. The sov- 
eres) pont bus uueW tiben tie amltes ilo. bis own 
hanas. 

The 
and the holy futher. 


ve ¥., Jan. 19,1887. 


‘ase new rests between Dr... McGlynn 
M. AQ. ie 1GAN. 


“Pr. Metalynun’s itegiys: 

The New York papers of Jun. contained 
the following, dictated by Dr. MeGly nn: : 

Pendins a fuller statement, which I shall 
feei culled upon ty make us soon us physically 
able, I desire now to say that in ‘the paper of 
Arvebbishop Corrigan publi: shed this morning 
certain letters and parts of letiers essential Lu 
the understandiag of the cause are omitted. 
[did promise in 1882 to make no more *Lrish 
land league speeches, and awhen again cen- 


aye? 
wet 


(ree BAST te, Rom,-)- 
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pane in 1883 83 for or favoring the Trish revolution 
in a speech in behalf of the starving people of 
the west of Ireland, made at the request of 
the United Irish county associations, I did 
premise to make no more specelies on the 
Irish question even for charity, but I did not 


‘} bind inyself by promise to abstain for all time 


to come from public speaking on political and 
social subjects. With one exception—that of 
my speech at the Chickering hall meeting, the 
reasons for which Dexplained at the time to 
the archbishop—I have yielded obedience in 
all things, even when I could not feel that the 
obedience was rightfully demanded. Nor 
has my conduct cither toward the archbishop 
himself or toward the Roman authorities been 
of the defiant character which the suppression 
of parts of my letters vives to it. UT eave to 
the archbishop in that part of the letter of 
Dee. 20 which he has not published good and 
sufficient reasous why Leould not go to Rome. 

Thave never relractéd: nor Without doing 
violence to my conscience could T retract, my 
firm conviction thar God inade the land for 
the equal use ef all his children, and that laws 
which deny their birthright to the great ma- 
jority of men are unjust and injuricus, and 
ought to be abolished. 

Tim theologian enough to know that the 
Catholic church has never condemned this doc- 
trine as contrary to Catholic truth. 

If the pope, teaching the uniyersal church 
as the chief bishop thereof, or, as the term is, 
ex cathedra, thus defining what has beca 
handed down from Christ and his apostles in 
the deposit of faith, should declare that this 
doctrine is contrary to Catholic faith, should 
then, as au Catholic, repudiate it. But 1 am 
also theologian enough to know what the 
church teaches as to the limitations of this 
power of definition, and therefure to know | 
that the doctrine of the equality of human 

rights in land can no more be condemned by 
the church than any other truth. 
Epwarp McCGLYNN. 


THE DAVITT DEMONSTRATION. 





It ‘furns Into 2 Mighty Protcst ‘in Favor of 
Dr. McGlynn. 


Fully ten thousand people gathered in Madi- 
son Square garden on last Sunday evening, to 
listen to the farewell address of Michael 
Davitt, who sailed for home last Tuesday. | 
Thousands cathered about the building unable | 
to gain admittance, and m many cases men 
holding tickets of admission were thrust back 
with the utmost brutality by the notorious 
Capt. Williains and the uniformed rufHans 
under his command. 

_ Gilmore’s band gave a concert before and 
after the lecture,aud the audience was probably 
one of the largest ever gathered under a single | 
roof in this country. Mr. Davitt was intro- 
duced by Patrick Ford, and he made a speech on 
‘the wroucs of Troland. and deseribed minutely 
the parliamentary struggle for home rule and 
outlined the proceedings that it is expected 
the first parliament in Dublin will take. 

He was listened to by the vast audience with 
interest and frequently applauded, but it was 
not until he began to appreach the sabject in 
which all present were immediately and 
keenly interested that an excitement Was dis- 
played sufficient to account for so phenomenal 

an outpouring of the people. ; 

After he had concluded his appeal for the 
Trish cause Mr. Davitt said: And now I 
come to a matter of interest not alone to my 
ewn friends, but to the whole Irish people of 
the state ur Mew York. [The audiciw here 
showed signs of intense excitement, and with- 
out wailing for the mention of his name be- 
gan eheering fer Father McGlynn.) I could 
not well pass over in silence the case of my 
friend, Father MeGlynu. [More cheering] 
But in what Lam about to say I will endeavor 
carefully to avoid the mistakes of others and 
reirain from a line of criticisin that injures a 
cause which it means to defend. There are 
both persona! and political reasons why I am 
justified in making allusion to the grave ques- 
tion here to night. In Dr. MeGlynn’s state- 
ment in the papers this morning I read the 
following—{somebody here cried, “You are 
out of order,” and there were cries of “Put 
him out.”] | Put out. nobody who disturbs, 
We are not evictors here. Lapphaise.] I read 
the following: 

I did promise in 1882 to make ‘no more Irish land 
Teague specehes, and when azain censured in- 1883) for 
favouring the Irish revolution ina speech in behalf of the 
starving peuple of the west of Irekind, made at the 
request of the United Irish. county. asscciations, [ did 
promise tomake no. more speeches on the Irish ques- 
tion even for charity, but I did not bind myself. by 
pronuse lo abstain fur all time to come from public 
speaking on political and social subjects. 

Now, it appears from this. that Dr. Me- 
Glynn's offense began at the last mecting 
which I addressed here in this city in 1882, 
and that Cardinal Simeoni ceusured him for 
favoring the Irish revolution [hisses] in his 
speeches then and subsequently delivered in 
this city in behalf of Ireland. CA veiee, “They 
ean do their best.”] Here lies the head and 
front of Dr. MeGlynn’s offending. [Applause.] 
Now mark, ladies and gentlemen, this start- 
ling ceincidence. In 1882 the Trish cuuse was 
inw death struggle with disaster and eoer- ! 
cion. Misfortune dogeed the steps of our 
movement in the face of om enemies, who 
had drawu upon us on every side in the hope | 
of intlicting upon the land Jeague an over- 
whelming defeat. Every resource of un- 
scrupulous power was employed to disoreai- 
ize our people, disrupt eur ranks and destroy 
our hope, and it was in that dark hour that, 
menaced on every hand with destruction, 
Cardinal Simeoni, ut the behest of English 
agents in Rome [groansand hisses and a voice 

—‘Errington’? more groans], joined — his 
feeble attacks to those of Treland’s enemies. 
[More groans.] Jt transpires now that he was 
not satisfied with bis vain snd fruitiess etforts 
to coerce the bishops and priests of Lreland 
into doing England's dirty political work 
[Groans and hisses}, but he also aimed his 
little thunderbolt ato our friends here iu 
America, because England instructed him 
that it Was herein America that we got our 
sinews of war for this glorious revolution, 
{Enthusiastic applause.) 

In that very year, that year of all but com- 
plete disaster fur Treland, Cardinal Simeoni 
(groans and hisses) singled out for censure and 
punishment one of the truest, one of the most 
pure-hearted men that God has ever called to 
the ministry of religion (loud cheers for 
Father MeGlynonj; one of the largest-hearted, 
and one of the. must noble-minded men that 
ever douned the vestinents of a Cathclic 
priest {applause}; one of the mest faithful and 
fearless champions that freland has ever 
given to the cause of human fiberty and 
progress. And for what? For supporting this 
movement in Ireland which means to grasp 
robber landlordism by the threat, this move- 
inent of ours iu Ireland which resolves to pus 
un end to crime and outrage; for supporting 
what Cardinal Sineoni feroans and hisses] is 
pleased to call and what Io am proud to uc- 
knowledyve as the lrish revolution. [immense 
cheering and waving of hats, and a voice: 
“Hit him again!’ Great laughter] Let there 
be no mistake, gentlemen, abcut the origin of 
the hestility to our beloved friend. Hud he 
been cneaged in praising England, or de- 
nouncing the lind league in 1882, he might to- 
day be the archbishop of New York. “THe “e 

the entire audience cheered so luudly and so 
long that the tremendous scund fairly shook 
the | buiding.] There is nothing gained, but 
ikere is very often a great dea} lost, a 
thoughtless and injudicious eries or remark 

lt is too grave a subject for mien to speak 


j them the. robber 


j sincerely hope. 


_PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 


upon without mature chourhte so piease ae was in British hands. A voice Seis “But | 


low me to conclude without interruption, and 
I wili probably say enough about this ltulian 
cardinal. [Great laughier and more ap-. 
piause.] 

Because Father MeGlynn has done what the 
patriotic bishops and ‘priests of Ireland have 
done in defiance of the same Cardinal Sime- 
oni’s [prolonged hissing and: groaning] puny 
injunction, he merits the. censure and. is 
awarded the punishment which the prefect of | 
the pr opas ganda would have meted cut to the 
Father MeGlynns of Ireland. bad he not been 
taught by the Catholics of Ireland that we 
brcok no ignorant pro-English Roman. inter- 
ference in our national cr secular affairs. 
(Tremendous. cheering ugain und again re- 
newed.] In O'Connell’s immortal words of 
warning: “As much religion us you like. 
from Reme, but no. polities? in Ireland. 
lates and continued. cheering.]~ We have al- 

rays kept, and always will keep. the in- 
tr igues of English agents ut Rome from 
either influenci ng our. political creeds ar acts 
or of causing us to father upon the Catholic 
chureh the politien ul fads or fallacies of puny 
ecelesiastical dignitaries at Rome. [Applause] 
No ene for a moment believes. that Dr. Me- 
Glynn is in any way against the church of 
which he has been so zealous a munister dur- 
ing twenty vears. 

The idea entertained upon this question by 
these who cannot look upon it: from a Catholic 
point of view, that Father McGlynn will leave 
the chureh and take to the public stump, is too 
siliy to be noticed for a moment by a reply. 
(Great cheering.] He is stilland always will 
remain as true and as devoted to the faith 
and the church as when he first donned, bis 
sacerdotal vestments. [Applause.] 
claims, and To maintain he justly claims, the 
right of thinking for himself in political and 
social inatters und of udvocating remedies 
which in his heart and in his soul he believes 
to be absolutely essential to the lessening of 
human. suffering in society. [Applause.] He 
xmas been called upon by Cardinal Simeont 
to retract all he has spoken and written in 
publie since 1885. Cardinal Simeoni [hisses] it 
was that gave the order that called upon the 
bishops and priests of Ireland not to subscribe 
tu the Parnell testimonial [Groaning and 
hissing.j The reply they made was to make 
that testimonial uearly £40,000, Instead of the 
£12,000 it would only have been had not: Car- 
dinal Simeoni stumbled across the Trish na- 
tional question. [A voice, “He is stumbling 
now, too.” Laughter. Another voiee, “But 
he will get left, sure.” Renewed laughter.]}- 

Father MeGlynn’s chief offenee is in having 
supported the Trish revolution. What are the 
doctrines of the Irish revolution which have 
scared ta such an extent the worthy prefect 
of the propaganda: I will quote what they 


are from the columns of a paper which bore a 


very sugeestive title, The frish Felon. [A 
voice: “Three cheers for John Mitchel!" Ihn- 
mense cheering.] In Fhe Felon of June 24, 
1848, Fenton Lawlor laid down not only the 
doctrine of “The land for the people,” but 
indicated the means by which a movement on. 
these lines would ultimately achieve Irish 
national independence. It is for supporting 
these doctrines of the land league for the last. 
seven Years that Father MeGlynn has been 
censured and is threatened with punishment. 
Tn this declhiration of Irish social independence 
made by Fenton Luwlor he says: 


The entire ownership of Irekind moral and material: 
up to the sunand down to the cenier of the earth, is 
vestod of right in the people of. Ireland. © (Inunetise 
cheering and waving of hats.) They and none but they 
are the kind owners andthe law makers. The soil of 
the couutry beivags of right to the entire people of that. 

eonntry nat to any one slaiss, but the natign—one cun- 
dition being esseulial that the tenant. shall bear true 
and undivided allegiance..o the - nation whose: land he 
holds and owes no. allegiance whatever to any other 
prince, power or peopie er any obligation. of obedience 
or respect to their will, their orders, or -thelr Luws, I 
hold. further and firmly believe: that the enjoy ment by. 
the peonvle of this right of first ownership of the soil is. 
essential to the: vigor und vitality of allo? Sher rights, 
and from. these rights, as well as theorights of the: 
people to self-government, Ido not mean-to ex¢ lude any 
one person, for the ong is the natural complement ofthe: 
other, heceéssary to its. theoretical completeness: and 
practieal application, and-in that: way we must tuke 
our stind and thraw down our gage of battle to Eng. 
land, (Appiause.) No one has higher respect. furs the 
Yights of property than Lhave, but Il do not-class among: 
righiseby which the? lands. of this 
country are held sin the. grasp of Lrish Jandlordism. 
Therefore, against these. robber rights. of Irish Jand- 
lordism Tum determined ‘to inake Wur to their’ destruc- 
tion or to my own. 


These, ladies and eenblemen, are the prin- 
ciples, these the. convietions stad. this the 
resolution whieh. presided over the birth of. 
the Jand league movement, und it is for hav- 
ing subscribed to these doetrines of laud: re- 
ferm in Ireland, founded us they are upon 
justice and reason and truth, that Father Me- 
Glynn has incurred the censure of Cardinal 
Simeon. (Grouns and hisses, and a voice: 
“We will stand by the Soqgarth Aroon!* 
Immense checring.] Dr. MeGlenn dees not 
desire in any way to force the Aeveptiunce of 
this doctrine upon eny man, woman or child, 
either in his own congregation or on the broad 
domain of this American continent: and until 
this doctrine is defined by the supreme head 
of the Catholic church as contrary. to Catholic 
faith, Father MeGiyna tells me he will not: re- 
tract these doctrines. [Prolonzed upplause. q 

For my own part, my ‘position in this paiu- 
ful controversy ts exactly the same cas it has 
been since T first: uttered a word upon it. <1 
wud. pray that. De McGlynn 
will go to Rome [cries of “No! Not und some. 
applause}, there tu defend the justice and the 
expediency af- this doctrine. [A voivee—"t And 
Heary George wilh hin.” Greut cheering.) 
And, while [ would not for a moment ques- 
tion the courage or the uprightuess of Dr. 
MeGlynn—because I know him too well for 
thai—I must say that those who udvise: him 
hot to gu to Rome, no matter how good their, 
inteutions may be: ho matter. how euod their 
object, are consciously or ulconsciously. viv- 
ine cowardly advice. (Applause, in) which 
Mer. Ducey joined, and a voice—“CAnd we 
will give him the money to gol? Re newed 
appliuse.} Having beer in Tome 2 vonsider- 
able tine, and knowing something about Ene- 
land's intrigues there [a voice— ‘Oh! bloody 
FEngiand? Laughter), Lam satisiiedthat Pope 
Leo NUL will give a fair and impartial hear- 
ing to Dr. Ale Glynn’s case; und if he could see 
that man, if he could read his pure heart, his 
ereat soul, and learn how his friends aud ad- 
mirers feel upon this question, uot alone in: 
New Yerk, but all over the United Stutes: if 
he eould learn what he has done here in New 
York to sucesr the poor and beat down the. 
attacks of atheism und infidelity. upon re- 
ligioen, What he hus dune to show. that the 
Catholic church is the retiviou of the poor ind 
the chumpien of the oppressed, Tun certain 
that the sovereign pontif¥ vould do fer him 
what he did for: Archbishop Walsh [cheers] 
and Bishop Nulty [renewed cheers) in defiance 
of all the intrigues of English’ ugents. in the 
Eternal City. (boud and continued cheering 
sii Waving of Jnits.] 

My. Davitt then spoke of: the two. Spel ene- 
mies to Ireland—Sir George Erringten and: 
the Duke of Southerland, “Errington,” he: 
suid, eame here ona secret mission—za friend: 
of Cardinal Simeoni and 2 diplomatic agent of 
the English government. He intrigued ugainst. 
us ia Rome until we met lita on his OW, 
ground, until we drove him and his gang bag 
and Juggave froin the saered city. Lheard in 

tome. “uighteeu months ayo that wheu Leo. 
heard that he made fulse representations | 
against Lrish priests he forbade him to come 
Within the precincts of the Vauean.” The 
Duke of Seutherland was denounced in no 
measured terms for his wholesale evictions of 5 
his tenants in Scotland aud for bis wholesale 
purchase of land in America. Thirty millions 
of acres of American soil, Mr. Davitt suid, | 


sut he. 


| 


“tu speech. 


Henry George has get his eve on them.” | 
“Cardinal Simeoni.” Mr. Davitt concluded, 
“is doubtless an Italian landlord. Dert al- 


George 


Jone J. McHuch, ‘Michael. Martin, 
Miuchan and Dr. Henr v Curey. 
On Wednesday the archbishop removed two 


‘of Dr. MeGlynn’ s old assistants, Father Cur- 


low foreigners to plant on this continent the : 


poisonous upas tree. 2 

I ask you in conclusion to give that'sem- 
pathy and support to Dr. McGlynn which he 
now nierits from all the friends of Ireland and 
of the cause of justice throughout the United | 
States. [fhoud and. fong-ontinued. cheering 
cand waving of hats, again. and. again’ re- 
newed.] 

During this storm of applause Mr: Davitt | 
toolr his seat. and as it died away the band | 
struck up ‘"Ehe Trish Patrol,” after whieh | 
Miss Jennie M. Campbell: sang ‘-O’Donneil 
Aboot and “Come Back to Erin.” At: this ! 
point there were cries for Henry George (who 


pc 
H 
i 
i 
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i 


‘that 


i 


( 
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was bot on the platform), w hen some one es- | 


pied T. V. Powderly and calls were raised for 
“After askine to. be excused he 
came ferward and declared that he indorsed 
every word Mr. Davitt hed said, and he 
declared that Michael’ Davitt and ‘his bride | 
would curry home with them the best wishes 
of American workingmen. 


ST. STEPHEN’S RESISTS. 


The Congregation Determined Not to Give. 
= Up Its Pastor. 

The burning indignation that the suspension | 
of Dr: McGlynn aroused «among his parish- 
jioners: has during the past week been in- : 
ereascd by the course of the present incum- 
bent. 
ing his impotent. priestly authority by that of 


the police, has denied the people who buiit St. 
Stephen's the right to meet in their own build- | 


ing. 
the weck has. been av abterestie one ail 
around. one 

On Sunday Father Donnelly officiated at 
but one mass—at 5 o’clock—when, to the as- : 


-tonishment of all the people, the charch was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
F 
| 
E 
| 
Ages 
= 


“duty, as the baskets could not be found. 


arded inside by detectives and outside by a 
detachment of some fifty uniformed  police- 
men. High» mass at 11.o’cleck found the’! 
church packed: The music was. somewhat 
better than on the previous Sunday, for some 
singers had been imported from Si. Michael's, 
but the collectors, who had come from his old 
church to help Father Donnelly take up a col- 
lection, were relieved from that unpleasant 
Had 
the collection been taken as usual it would 
probably have been for the most part promises. | 
to pay, ‘for the people had distributed among 
them little cards for various amounts, which 
read about as follows: “ When Dr. MeGlynn 


TUB y 


, church. 


| 


vt Father Curran, 


ran und Father Barry. A meeting of the 
council was hastily summoned i in. the morning. 
It. met at the palace at 1 and remained. in ses- 
sion until 5 in the afternoon. There were pres-' 
ent the archbishop, his private  secre- 
itary, . Monsignor Presten, Dr... MceGean. 
‘and Father Donnelly... - It is understood 
the case of Dr. McGlynn was. the 
subject of discussion, and that it was agreed=: 
| by the council to stamp out the spirit of “inde - 
‘pendence which has been manifested in St. 
Stephen's parish. Accordingly, a letter was. 
prepared tor the archbishop’s signature and. . 
delivered to Father: Donnelly; notifying the 


“latter of the transfer of. Father. Curran to. St. 


Patrick’s and of Fatber Barry to St. Monica's 

| Father: Colton, who was removed 

from St. Stephen's to the church in Portchester. 

in October last, is recalled to take the place of | 

and Father McGrath, of St. 

i Patrick's, is to go into that of Father Barry. 
‘Father Curran has been attached to St. 

‘ Stephen’s chureh for fifteen years) He is 


-luved by the parishioners, by whom his. re- 


{ 


mi ~. made temporary 
This reverend gentlerman, supplement- ; 


moval and that of Father Barry is felt as a 
| further assdult on Dr. MeGlyanu, with whom. 
they were in hearty sympathy while he was: 
' pastor. 
} removal may have been precipitated by Father: 
’ Curran’s temerity in civing, the true account. 


of how Father. Donnelly took possession of St. Ms : ‘ 
: Stephen’s 


rectory... ; 
It i is whispered that Father Colton. is. to be. 
pastor in place of Donnelly, 
on the supposition that his popularity in the 
parish will demoralize the revolt against the 


urehbishop, and eventue lly silence the parish- 


This is the principal development, but [ 


{ 
‘ 
t 


ioners’ demand for Dr. MeGlynn’s return. 
The parish committee have issued an ad-_ 
dress complaining of the exclusion of parish- 


. Joners from. the basement of the church by the 


| 


police, und. stating that it was them purpose 
to engage a public. hall,but upon learning that 
: the contemplated. Meeting of parishioners 


would be packed with unfriendly strangers, 
decided to publish an address instead. The. 
address exhorts the parishioners to maimtain 
‘the dignified stand resolved upon at the first 
meeting. 


“FIRST MARTYR OF THE NEW CASA : 


' Judge Maguire of Sau Francisco on the 
Issne. — 
Judge James G. McGuire of the San Fran- 


cisco superior court, a prominent Catholic, of 
Irish parentage,und aman of unblemished char-. 


‘ acter and great influence, made an eloquent, 
' speech to the San Francisco Jand and Jabor. 


is restored to the- pastorate of this church | 


this card. will be redeemed with ——— cents.” | 
the blank to be filled in. by the giv er. 
from. the indignation which the presence of 


the police produced the day was quiet. 


‘Aside | 


club on the receipt of a telezram announcing 
the deposition of Dr. McGlynn. We make 
some extracts from Judee Magnire’s indig- 


| nant speech as reported in the San Francisca 


On Monday the Times published an appar- | 


accounts” of how Father Donnelly took posses- 
sion Were denounced. 
count was contradicted in. almost every par--; 
ticular, especially “that part relating how 
Father. Donnelly. settled -himselt in Dr. Me- 
Glynn's room. The Zoaes article said that 
Father Donnelly had asked Dr. Curran for a 
room, and Dr. 
“but Dr. 
better take that. In reply to this statement 
Dr. Curran wrote to the Tuesday morning 


papers a short letter in which he gave in ‘sub- | 


tance just the sane aceount as was ¢iven in 
THe Sraxpakp. Several events beside this 
marked Monday as an important day. 
in the afternoon Father Donnelly ‘appeared 
with Police Capt. Ryan and a locksmith. He 
had never been able to find the keys. of 
ot or rectory, and anticipating another ; 

ass meeting in the evening he had determined 
io have the locksmith secure the doors. En- 


tering the church he found the female guard - 


that. has taken: care of Dr. McGlynn’s" cou- 
fessional box on duty. The box has been 
decorated with wr eaths, and a picture of ; 
Father MeGiynn, and his nuime has been again 
placed on it. 


Father Donnelly ordered the women to leave 
the church as he wished to close it. They re- 
fused, and when he resisted they again r efused. 
The priest. then left the room, “and. Maggie ; 
Cregan, Dr. McGiynu's servant, alse stepped 
out for a moment. While she wes 
Father Donnelly re-entered and tore down the | 
picture and name of Dr. McGlynn. When : 
Maggie came back he und Capt. Ryan stood 
in the midst of the angry women. 
stopped. the priest in his work, but it was of no 
use: the officers. whom Capt. Ryan had | 
brought with him obeyed his. orders and | 
eleared the chureh. The doors were then 
fastened with 2 padlock.and Father Donnelly 
took the key. The scene was now transferr ed | 
to the rectory. Dr. MceGlynn’'s reein has since 
his. departure remained vlosed and: euarded | 
by Mary Hallican, his housekeeper. That | 
morning: Mary had goue out, and on her return | 
she fuund that Dr. MeGlynn’s ‘room had. been. 
entered and. his papers disarranged. She a 
once sent for Mr. Bach, the church ‘lc chistnith 
He eame in the afternoun, after Father Den- 
nelly had locked up the church, and 
eceded, under: Mary’s: direction, to pub a new 
lock on the door of Dr. MeGly nu’s .room. 
Father Donnelly heard the noise, and: coming 
to the door asked what. was being done. 
Mary said she was putting 2 pew lock on the 
door. <The priest. ordered the man to. stop. 
This was too inuch for Mary, and she gave. him 

L- Vigorous lecture. He decuniped, “and the! 
door was fastened. 

Evening came and. the street 
un exeited crowd. They had assembled. w ith | 
the understauding-that a church meeting was 
to be held in the basement. As stated in the 
first part of this urticte, Fath er Dennelly head 
prepared for this by closing the church. The | 
chureh was cuarded, too, by a large force of 
policemen. 
excited as. line pussed. At lust Dr. Carey 
who-has taken suéh.2 Jeading part in the | 
moyement, Went up to Capt. Ryan and asked 
if the Meeting could be held. 
him Father Donnelly would not allow it. 


the congregation that no meeting would be 
held, and that they bad better disperse quietly. 
After some cheering the crowd began to break 
up. and by halt-past eight the street was clear 
This keepiny the isembers of the church out of 
their own building © : 


"Tuesday ror ine Soolicias Miss 1 “218 nob | 
till S- 


been 


Father Dounelis had pul: on the doors. 
MeGlynn’s confes redecorated 
und ouarded ac forts-to tear down 

the flowers and picture p 
Donnelly entered in’ the 
openly to Magcie Cregan that he would’ prob- 
ably HOE remain in the pa 
inueh | lonver,-und. the eneral inypre: 

those who Knew must cf the affair wa 
ins stay would: be limited to. a ery few de 
His course since he. Look charge, es 
closing 
toree,. 


: ially his 
be chureb und: muking use of the police 
hus dane little to. raise ‘hin i in the estin 


tion uf the community either asa DAN UT as ieee 


De teste 

~The MeGlynn fund is already in the tiiotis: 
ands, and is growing rapidly. The trustees 
uppointed to take charge of the money con- 
_ tri ated for it. are: Patrick Corr, John Quinn, | 


turran told him that no room. 
MeGivnn’s was vacant, and he had: 


Away, 


sith: the -aid of the police 
the: already ANT people to the | 


cently inspired article, in which the ‘recent : 


THE STANDARDS ac-)} 


Early | 


‘They. had 3 


pr Cys L 


“i oBt ‘Steph en's 


TAS filled’ wi ith ; 


The crowd erew larger and more, 


Capt. Ryan told | 
Dr. 


i 
Carey thereupon mounted the steps and. told it 
4 
[ 
i 


dupon it. Father } 
evening und stuted = 


| Star: 


The new crusade for. justice. and. liberty. has 
begun in earnest... The tiat of persecution has 
gone forth against its leaders. Every engine 
of oppression within the reach of wealth a and 
| privilese is being. strained to crush them. 
Even the temples of Ged are being. turned 
into bastiles for the imprisonment of truth and” 
the persecution of its teachers. Men who 
. Thinister..at- sacred altars 
robes in the effort to protect the monster of 
landlordism from the ungry gaze of itsmyniad 
victims. 

But the veil has been dtanrn and the “vile. 
image of. fraud,” which so Jone has awed 
while it plundered labor, has been judged by 
thousands of brave men, who, ‘spite of: aik oo 
the powers of darkness,” will speak for justice 
and warn their brothers. avainst. yielding 
| further tribute to the “unnatural step-lords” - 
| who stand between heaven's bounty and the 
; people. 
{Among the: bravest of all the heroes yho 
| have lifted their voices in behalf of the op- 

pressed and plundered toilers is Father Ed- 
| ward AfeGlynn, the honored pastor of. St. - 
: Stephet’s church, New York. He knew the 
| bitter history of his people in Ireland, he had 

‘seen for vears the misery of the poor in New 

! York. His conscience bade him study the re- 

| lations of men. to the land; his intelligence 
: soon discerned that God made the land for 

the equal use of all; that no man could ever 
; have any moral right to collect tribute from) 
| another for the use of the natural soil, and | 

_ that the collection of such tribute is robbery ~ 

pure and simpie. His manly courage bade bim 
\ state his conclusions to. his fellow inen, un 
i | prompted him to aid. by voice und peu a move- 
ment to restore these natural rights to the 


{Jandless poor. ‘This he did-in language and 


, logic that will live in the memory of a grate- | 


; ful and recenerated people long ages alter its 


n! object. shall be uccomplshed, and lone after 


“the dim vault's rayless gloomy? shall have 
eushre. uded its author. 

He isn great minded, large-hearted even of 
humanit y- 
“Lhad better say he was an eloquent preacher, . 
for Ar chbishop Corrigan, in a telegram to the 
! New York Tribune, informed the world, with 
pall the triumphant gloating of — a Micha 
Feeney, that “the clerical advocate” of Heary 


slund theories “has been summoned re 


and in un interview, he prophesied: 
othe fulfillment of his: hopes by suvine thas 
| Father Mctilynn “will never more De recto 
; Of Si. Stephen's... And we are now informer 
that the: archbishop’. prophecy: hus been ful 
filled gow: 
Father McGlynn has heen stripped: of. his 
‘clerical honors and authority! Dri 3 
s.church, to which his lig 
dev oted! 


; has been so successfully: : 
res r daring 


, Humiliate Co mad forw hats 


iF non- eeaicne parasites w sho. take: ‘he 
‘ ~f 


of ‘he ir. labors 


lord Seully Should noi be bee her to calls 
tribute from three hundred and twenty-f 
 Amerivao fumiiies for. giving them the pri 

| lege of living upon then: eturial soilof eee 

while he idly revels in E 7 

the fruits of their tol! 

his f speraties asa 


its ruinutis. nuwth be checked by 


| For: Garing to su 


permitted ioown as 

| erty the natural opport 
| That is the sum of his olfending. © 
crime for which the brave and ¢ 
is doomed to suffer martyrdon. 


We are told that: this is. a matter. bet 


e oreata: pr 
es of other me 
This is. tl 


o'clock, 3 and. probably: would not have | 
il th en but- for the. action of some of 

; whe broke the locks which 

“Dr. 


orate of the church : ‘g 


that | 


ys ps 


‘social econditior 3 
Inan tit to be culled an Aniesicag citizen. 
_ SrehDistop Corrigan's claim hae ths 


is = too: Fiivatoas Sheen argument, especially sine 
every tyro knows that the owners #& land in 
every. country where pri ate property in land 





For that they were removed. The: ° | 


ure soiling their ~— 


He is an vioquent preacher—alas! |. 


as recognized hold it subject to such taxation 
as the government may from time to time im- 
pose. ‘It is nota question of religion, but a 
_ question of political expediency, and the arch- 

“bishop’s argument is only a special plea for 
the institution of Jandlordism. If it had been 
written by Leitrim or Lansdowne or Plunkett 
or Scully. or any other red-handed Irish lund- 


Jord, IF do posce how a live could well be | 


changed. 

Why Archbiskop Corrigan, himscif the son 
of an Irishman, should thus take tbe side of 

“the oppressor Ido not know. The great ma- 
joritv of Irish priests sympathize “with the 
plundered and downtrodden tenantry of 
every land, but there are cold-blooded self- 
seekers among the Irish priesthood as well as 

Irish statesmen; and we are not un- 
mindful of the lament of another bishop. that. 
“hell is not hot cnough nor eternity lon: 
enough to punish the Fenians.” The secret of 
the archbishop’ s sudden and enthusiastic de- 
Sense of landlordismn seems to be a desire to 
be in accord with the political sentiments and 
opinions of his superiors in the college of car- 
dinals at Rome. 

- This is the same ecclesiastical body that re- 
fused a hearing to Michacl Davitt when he 
went to plead the cause of the Irish land 
league a few months age, and which, at the 
instigation of an emissary of the English gov- 
erament, caused the issuance of a mandate to 
the clerzy of Ircland to discourage and sup- 
press the land and national leagues. 

_ Politically nine-tenths of the cardinals are 
opposed to our Americar institutions and to 
the liberties for which the people of Ireland 
are eo devotedly and so heroically contend- 
ing. ‘They have been trained in a political 
schoo! which recognizes the divine night of 
kings. They are censequent!y opposed to pop- 
iar government, and look ‘with undisguised 
horror upon the political elevation of the 
working classes. The colleze consists of sixty- 
four cardinals, nearly al! of whom are Ital- 
jans, the United States and Ireland being rep- 
resented by one cardinal cach. 

I speak: of the personal and political views 
of the college becanse it now scems cicar that, 
like tbe Irish land ieague and Kaights of La- 
bor, our movement wi!l encounter its powerful 
opposition, and it is essential to know tbe op- 
ponents of our theory. and. as far as possible, 
the causes of their opposition. 

When this college attempted, as [have said, 
to suppress the land league and home rule 
movements, the Irish peuple promptly repuii- 


ated this interfcrence, declaring that political | 


an were not matters of religious faith, 


and did not come within the scope of clerical ! 


authority: so that, while Lie advice of these 
earned Italian divines would be respectfully 
bearc, their political dictation was intoler- 
able 
‘Archbishop Corrigan is now attempting to 
assert ue same political authority in the 
Dnitea Siates, but itis certain that bis au- 
Gavivsus invasion of political right will be met 
with the same prompt and firin resistance by 
she liberty loving Catholics of America. 
They cannot biot his spoken words, 
From the memory of maa, 
‘By all the poison c’er was brewed, 
Since time jis course began, 
7 » ry ° ry . ° 
“Never a truth has been destroyed; 
.o SPhev may curse it and call it. a crime; 
‘Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Is teachers for a time, 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
ss yound and round we run, 
ind the truth shall e’er come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done. 


FROM A BROOKLYN PRIEST. 


The Beds ofthe  Cathetic Clergy Sympathize 
Wick Dr. MecGlyun. 

"The Brooklyn Times prints an interesting 
interview with “a well known parish priest” 
of that city. His name is not given “for obvi- 
us reasons,” but those acquainted with the 
‘Catholic clerics of Brooklyn have little difti- 
eulty in attributing it to the most pupular and 

influential of the Catholic clergy of that city. 
We make the following extracts: 
“The sympathy of the body of the Catholic 
clergy in New York and Brooklyn is undouht- 
edly with Dr. McGlynn. Thave talked with 
@ great many of my brother priests of both 
citieg on the matter. and almost without ex- 
teption they have taken Dr. McGlynn’s side 
in the coptroversy, though they would be loth 
to do so publicly for manifest reasons. The 
sentiment of the body of the Catholic clergy 
af the two citiesis that whatever has been done 


re et ne ee ee AEE eal ere set ee ERR 8S een eemN es ae SERS 


in Dr.. McGivnn’s case has been done by in- | 


spiration from this side. Gf course the ques- 


tion at issue does not at ali touch matters of | 
faith. Itis pureiv a question of discipline. | 


The x ities at Rome know little or noth- ! : : 
ihe authorities a : pe ! who courts an interview. 


ing of the real state of affairs at this side at 
the Atlantic except. as they are inspired by 
she archbishops of the diferent provinces, 
Archbishop Corrigan is in daily communica- 
tion vith Rome by cable, and the views of the 
-rentroversy betweea Dr. McGlynn and his 
superior that are entertained at Rome, pend- 
. fag the personal appearance of Dr. McGlynn 
~ ga ahe Eternal City ,are the views of the arch- 
bishop of New York that ure telegraphed and 
wriilen there. 
-.'§ do not mean to imply that Archbishop 
Corrigan woul] wilfully misrepresent the 
 pituation here, but I do say that Dr. McGlynn, 
-avith ali his experieuce at @ priest in the 
. american metropolis, witi all his practica! 


THE STANDARD, 5 


the Catholic church upon the fights and | ecclesiastical politicians and ecclesiastical 
rule. Through his whole public life to the day 


the lowest on the list who is chosen. The 
pope has the absolute power to go outside the 


- list sent to him from ihe diocese in which a 


vacancy occurs, but it is a power rarely ex- 
ercised and only for the most exigent reasons. 
If the canon law applied in America, which is 
only yet. a missionary country and subject to 
the propaganda at Rome, Dr. MeGlynn could 
not have been turned out of St. Stephen's 
church as he has been and his salary would 
have run on despite his suspension until his 
case was finally decided at Rome. 

“I, is most unfortunate that the canon 
law does net apply in the United States, and 
that the political, social and educational situa- 
tion in this country is not better understood at 
Rome. Wealthy Catholic politicians have too 
much to say on church policy iu this country, 
and unfortunately that is to-day the trouble 
in New York city. The masses of the Cath- 
olic clergy say, ‘Hands off." As long as 
bishops, with whom weaithy pelticians are 
most powerful, practically say who sha!] be 
elected to the prelacy in the United States 
there will be a chance for trouble among the 
laity. 

“I am satisfied that if a majority of the 
Catholic clergy of the dioceses of New York 
and Longe Island could do it Dr. McGlynn 
would have been elected archbishop and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan would have been allowed 
to remain in New Jersey. I unhesitatingly 
say that if the votes of the Catholic clergy in 
these two dioceses could do it Dr. McGlynn 
would be restored tu St. Stephen’s parish to- 
morrow. No old priest of New York city 
wanted to succecd Dr. McGlynn in that parisb, 
for they all knew how his congregstion idol- 
ived hia. Tam also free to say that it Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had not been been brought 
from the state of New Jersey to New York 
city this trouble would never have occurred. 

“Mer. Preston is the bitterest foe that Dr. 
MeGlynn has in the diocese of New York. I 
do not mean to imply that the monsiguor en- 
tertaius personal animosity toward the ex- 
rector of St. Stephen’s church, but he is utterly | 
opposed to what Dr. McGlynn stands for as 
an American citizen. Mer. Preston is an 
aristocrat and the associate of aristocrats. 
Even converts to the Catholic church who 
know Father Preston wel! have admitted that 
the monsignor dearly loves the privileges 
which attach to church dignitaries in Catholic 
countries, and is inclined to ape the civil cere- 
monia! of such commnunities in his interecurse 
with his fiock. Dr. McGlynn is poor, is of the 
poor and loves to associate with the poor.’ He 
is in this respect the antithesis of Mgr. Pres- 
ton, and the latter is « contidential adviser of 
Arcobishop Corrigan.” 


“NO ECCLESIASTICAL MEDDLING.” 


Catholics ef the Fifth Aasembly District 
Adopt Strong Resolutions. 

At a regular meeting of the united labor 
party of the Fifth assembly district at Stoel- 
per hall, 250 Hudson street, Jan. 24, it was 
resolved that heartfelt sympathy be extended 
to Dr. McGlynn, who, in the exercise of his 
rights as a citizen, had been subjected to per- 
secution, “instituted and maintained bv the 
bruta] desire of a revengeful spirit,” that the 
evnduct of Archbishop Corrigan was in strik- 
ing contrast to that of Cardinal Manning of 
Fogiand, who refused to influence the polit 


‘eal conduct of any priest or layman within 


his jurisdiction, and who, in a letter to an 
elector of London, declared that voters must 
uct according to their conscience, concluding 
with the words, “I always hold myself to be 
officially bound to neutrality, and leave my 
cjergy and flock perfectly free;” that in the 
person of Dr. MeGlynn the true standard of a 
Christian is recognized, and that by his meck- | 
ness, forbearance and self-denial he has ea- 
listed the sympathy and won the esteem of 
people of all creeds and of every lover of jus- 


trict organization, while at all times ready to 
obey implicitly the teachings of the Catholic 
church in matters of faith or religion, reserve 
to themselves the rights of American citizens 
in all that pertains to political affairs, and de- 
clare total independence of — ecclesiastical 
meddling. 


“MY LORD” PRESTON. 


Pather Dalten ef Kausas Cenaures Him and 
Tells of Dr. McGlyun’s Benevoleuce. 

In an interview published in the Kansas 
Catholic Tribune of Jain. 22, Rev. Willtam J. 
Dalton of the Church of Annunciation, West 
Kansas, is reported to have said: 

“Monsignor Preston bas spoken like one 
He has shown a 


| little too much willingness to talk—possibly 


; anxiety would suit better. 


He has not made 
any friends for himself by his remarks aud 
insinuations, and has brought considerable 
adverse criticism on his official head from 
priests and people. 

“JT cannot speak advisedly of the nature of 
Dr. MeGlynn’s troubles, but I can speak of 
Dr. McGlynn as I know him and as thousands 
of others know him. He is among the lead- 
ing, if not the leading, intellectual light in the 
Catholic church of “America. The average 
number of persons approaching holy com- 


' muuion in his church every week morning is 


&uowledge of the condition of the poor and of : 


the working classes in thai city, is a better 
aie of the political needs of the masses in 
w York than Archbishup Corrigan is, who 
aan the greater part of his career as an 
‘seclesiastic in the state of New Jersey; and I 
bold that Dr. McGiynn and every other Cath- 
olic priest bas the right to take an active part 
zm the politics of the country. To say that a 
maps of the acknowledged piety and the 


five hundred! He and his assistants go every 
day in the confessional. After mass daily 
his time is taken up with the poor and dis- 


: tressed, who crowd his parlors. The widow 


‘ and the orphan never apply to him in vain. 


blameless iife of Dr. McGlynn sympathizes | 


with anything that smacks of communism or 
amarchy is the vericst nunsensc to any one 
who krows him—and who docs not know 
everything about him tw- ‘day Dr Me- 
““Giwnn, as a priest, knows the awful burdens 
which the laboring classes of New Yori city 
have to bear through politica! misrule and the 
corrupt comlanation of capital to oppress 
them. He knows bow agoma2ious that condi- 
“gaon of things is which allows one man to ac- 
eumulate « handred millious of doUars within 
twenty-five years and compels another to 
work for a dollara day, nay, while thousands, 
euxious for werk, are sturviug for the lack of 


at. Hence his support of the candidate of tie j; 
Dr. MeGiynn did nut ' 


labor party for mavor. 
believe that anarchy or communism would 
follew in the wake of the election of Henry 
George fo the mayoraity of New York any 
mere than ho believed ibat Mr. Georve. as 
the chief exesutive of tbe municipal govern- 
anent. across the East river could put bis lund 
theories into practical operation in the me- 
tropelis, Aay possidle change im vhe govern- 


ment of New York city nist be a chaaye for | 


the better, so far as Ube pour are concerned. 

“If the bishops of the divceses in the United 
‘States were taken by Rome frou among the 
fiergy of these dioceses who thoroughly un- 
a@erstand the social aud political conditions of 
their yeople, there would be none of these 
disciplinary troubles. What sense is there in 
sending an Italian priest to Canada or an 
- Fsish priest to Guateinala as bishop? Or why 
should a bishop be transferred from a city in 
the state of New Jersey to preside over the 
archdivcese of New York when there ure 
snany able and boly priests in the metropolis 
worthy of election to the prelacy who have 
spent ‘their lives among 
pies lu countries where the canonical law 
ef tbe church is ip practical application the 
“parish priests vf « diocese in which Ube 


‘ishopri ‘ic becomes vacant send three bamies to | 


Heme by majority vote. One is set duwn us 
diguus, or worthy, another us dignior, or 

* snore worthy, aud a third as dignissimus, or 
most woriby. Any one of the three may be 
acietad, and & sometimes happens thai it is 


met a widow and a small child wandering 
through the streets of New York, several 


blucks from Dr. MeGlynn’s church. They re- | 


cogznized that I was a priest, and asked if I 
would tell them where Dr. McGlynn lived 
The widow said her husband had just died ; 
she had no money, and her rent was due. 
Although living fully three miles from St. 


| Stephen’s church she said: 1 am going to 


Dr. McGlynn for help, because the people teil 
me he helps all the poor that go to him.’ 
They were right. Dr. McGlynu helped her— 
paid her rent. for two months. 

“Dr. McGlynn erected three orphan asylums 
in his parish. The children of poor parents as 
well as orphans are taken into these istitu- 
lions, and are fed, clothed and taught.” 


ee ante co mtaetmme omnte ne oe 


| Tke *Cachelic Herald’? Opeus a McGiyua 


‘ Jrish race in this country. 


the masses of the | 


Fand. 

The New York Catholic Herald has opened 
a subscription testimonial to Dr. McGlynn It 
Says: 

It is hardiy necessary to urge a speedy re- 
sponse ty this appeal. Don't watt for large 
unounts to roilin, but come on low with what- 
ever you ean afford. 

It was the coppers of the poor, not the gold 
of the rich, that built our charch in] Anierica, 
and we wish this fund to be truly national. 

As before stated the amounts received will 
be publicly acknowledged, and_the receipt of 
the distinguished beneficiary will be obtained 
for all moneys handed hin by us, thus per- 
forming the Whoie work in an open and 
above board fashion satisfactory to the sub- 
seribers. 

Every reader of the Catholie Herald can do 
sumething. We appeul to them in particular. 
Father Me eGlynn is the peerless priest of the 
He is suifering 
now because he dared uphold with the magic 
of bis eloquence the glorions principle of “The 
Lund for the People. % 

We are worse than ingraies if we fai) to 
tesuify, ina practical way, eur love for his 
person and our admiration of his splendid de- 
votiou ty the rightsof the people. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS WILL PROTEST. 


: &£ Big Or. MeQilysau Meeting to be beld ia 


i teenth street and Irving place, 


the Atudemy Sanday Evenuiag. 

As many of the citizens of New York us can 
will crowd tuto the Academy of Music, in Four- 
on Sunday 
evening, Ww express their emphatic protest 
| against the acgressious of he bicrarchy of 
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; record of himself and his associates, 
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privileges of American citizenship. The com- 
mittes of the Central labor union, under 
whose auspices the mecting is to be held, is 
arranging fur a packed house, and will 
piace 150 chairs on the stage, 
will be filled by members of the Central Labor 
union und prominent citizens. John McMackin, 
Louis F. Post, Henry George and others will 
speak. In order to cover the expense of the 
meeting a general admission fee of ten cents 
will be- “ehareed, and about three hundred of 
the best scats will be reserved atacost of a 
dollar apicce. ' 


Sympathy from Letter Carriers. 

A iarge meeting of letter carriers of New 
York city, at 406 Third avenue, on Wedues- 
day evening, resolved that, casting aside all 
national, religions and political opinions, all 
reverence and honor be shown that “friend of 
the poor and Christ-like priest, Rev. Dr. 
Edward MeGlynn, in whese  tootsteps 
their children should be taught to fol- 
low; that inasmuch as their 
friend, following the commandments ef 
the Master and living in obedience to his 
priestly vow of poverty, has no worldly pos- 
sessions,” a fund for his maintenance be es- 
tablished; and, tinaliy, that they pledge their 
moral support “to the ‘Rev. Dr. Edward Me- 
Giynn, and fully indorse every word he 
speaks and act he performs. 


JOHN MITCREL. 


aoe — 


How the Irish Rebel “Atrncked the Charch”’ 
iu New York Thirty Years Ago. 

The controversy provoked by Archbishop 
Corrigan’s unwarranted assumption of author- 
ity to coerce the Catholics of New York into 
adopting his views on the land question is in 
many respects not unlike a great controversy 
{ provoked more than thirty years ago by an 
i equally unwarranted stretch of authority on 
the part of one of Archbishop Corrigan’s pre- 
decessors iu the sce of New Yor. Then, as 
now, it was sought by an archbishop to impose 
on the Catholics of New York, as the teach- 
ing of the church, opinions which had never 
been embodied in the doctrine of the church, 
and then, as now, it was a non-Catholic jour- 
nalist who joined issue with the archbishop. 
Dr. John Hughes was the archbishop and Jobn 
Mitchei, the famous Irish rebel, was the 
journalist. 

At the period to which I refer (1854) one of 
the questions which agitated the Catholic 
world was the temporal sovereignty of the 
pepe. For years previously the spirit of re- 
publicanism had been taking strong hold on 
the minds of reformers in several of the Euro- 
pean states. Under the energetic propaganda 
directed by Joseph Mazzini “the position was 
made exceedingly unpleasant for crowned 
heads and ancient dyuasties. In 1848 Pope 
Pius 1X. was driven from his throne in the 
Vatican and the city of the Cwsars again 
made the cupital of the Roman republic. The 
history of that republic it is not necessary 
here to follow. It is enough for the purpose 
of this communication to say that the princi- 
ples and promoters of republicanism in Rome 
and elsewhere throughout Europe were de- 
nounced by the archbishop of New York and 
the Catholic press of America — notably by 
the New York Freeman's Journal, edited hy 
the lately deceased James A. McMaster. 
Those writers sought to make American Cath- 
olics believe that it was ap essential part of 
their religion to hold that the pope was the 
rightful sovercign of Rome and that the Maz- 
zinians and all who sympathized with them 
were agents of the prince of darkness. In 


| 1854 John Mitchel, who had a short time pre- 


tice, and that the Catholic portion of the dis- | viously effected his escape from Van Dieman’s 


Land, where he had been an exile as an Irish 
*‘treason-felony” convict, established in New 
York a weekly paper called the Citizen. Be- 
lieving republicanism to be the right form of 
government for every country, Mitchel heartily 
supported the cause of -the Mazzinians and 


' vehemently assailed the doctrine of papal 


sovereignty. For this he was fiercely attacked 
by Archbishop Hughes and the Catholic 
papers. The archbishop adopted the offensive 
language of the British press, in which Mitchel 
and his fellow-exiles, Sinith O'Brien, Meagher, 
McManus and others were ridiculed as run- 
away patriots, Violators of their parole, cab- 
bage-garden rebels and so forth. Mitchel re- 
plied in a series of open letters addressed to 
the archbishop, and published iu his own paper, 
the Citizen. In the first of those letters, after 
having in afew scathing sentences laid the 


, lash upon the backs of, his assailants for their 


unjust and unworthy reflections on the Irish. 
he set 
forth as follows the heads of his indictment 
against papal rule in Rome: 

I mean to prove that the pope of Rome has no need to 
be a prince of the Roman states; that he is a bad prince 
and his government a mischievous government; that toe 
people of every country have at all times a right to rise 
against and depose bad princes; that the Catholics in 
Rome who may rise against and depose the pope, will, 
tor all that, be good Catholics; that the pope, when dc 


{ posed, will be, though no prince at all, as good a pope as 


before, or better; that while the Irish Catholic laity are 
capabie of being good republicans, and want to have 
nothing to do with persecution, the Irish Catholic clergy 
ip America, ineluding your srace, are bad republicans, 
and that they, including your grace, are not pe LUst- 
ed any more than the clerica) corporation of any other 
eclureb io forbear [rons the burning of bereties if they 
had but the power. ‘ 

This was pretty vigorous to begin with as an 
“ottack on the church,” but it was mild as 

vater compared with what followed. I give 
afew extracts which [ cupy verbatim ef lite- 
fatim from the letters in the Citizen file: 

It is hardly needful to prove that the pope need not 
be a@ prince. Once before in the Citizen i cited upon 
this point some sentences of Dr. Doyle, bishop of Ki)- 
dare and Leighlin, as eminent aCatholic Jivine almost 
as yourself; but as your grace: has scot been hitherte in 
the habit of reading the Citizen, 1 will here repeat: 
“thus it was in bad times, in times of turbulence anda 


! barbarism, the claims of the popes to the sovereigaty of 


almost every kingdom in Europe grew up io silence 
and were admilied and sanciuioned by nearly all ihe 
ruling powers. It must be quite obvious that those 
elaims had not their origin in the gospel nor ia the 
doctrines of the Catholic church, but iu the state of 
suciety, in the mistaken zeal or in the am)hition of some 
popes—a zeal aad an audition excited and directed by 
an iusatiable avarice, pride and thirst of pet erin their 
fullowers wag Sependenise 


J tell you, bishop, that nothtug can so grossly outrace 
the feelings or tend to damage the civil pusition of your 
countrymen, of the Irish in America, as the teachings of 
the Catholic press, especially your grace’s organ (the 
New York dJ'rceman’s Journal) and Dr. Bronson's Re- 
view in favor of the intolerant deapotisms of Europe. If 
half the nations of the earth must be beld in civil bond- 
aye forever; if democratic freedom itself ts tu be opealy 
Penouneed in the old worki and undermined aud 
sneered atin the new; if American republicans and the 
Catholic Imsh are to be set aguinst evch other in deadly 


strife, ond all because the pope rales and rules badly a 


petty principality in Italy, be assured’ that the Irish 
here will begin to curse the pope and bis tinra and his 
juquisitions, congregations, conclaves, calleges, and the 
rest of the clerical upparatus, 

There were in Mitchel’s time, as there 
would appeur to be now, some timid people 
who were nervous about his “imprudeuce.” 
He was committing “suicide” they feared— 
“ruining the cause,” and so forth. In one of 
his letters to the archbishop he thus refers to 
the suggestions of those weak-kneed counsel- 
ors: 

They sav it is “nmprudent,” ““tmpolitie” for me to take 
you to task in this fashion. Ilaugh at the cant. The 


| subject of my letters is deeply interesting te the Ameri- 


ean people; is no less than vital to the Irish race, 
whether here orin their own country. Politic or ini- 
politic, therefore, I think proper to examine it, sift it, 
turt it inside out, and make it 50 plain that every Ja- 
borer in the land may understand it if he likes. And at 


{ Wilh wut do, bishop, w Nnickbume ine “orangemiuy? or 


he 


“felon,” iwxl 50 try to kindle the uimosity of my coun- 
ivyyMen ugauiush me by hesapiag upyuh me these foul 
waames, Your grace has ia? saore of the erangeman in yuu 
tham Lhaveeethat is, « uarrow, Ferocious, sevtarian 
spirit; but if there be uty ciuss uf persons ja the world 
whom Ll abhor worse than the vrangemenh, worse than 
ube know nuthings, worse tan the very saufedisti, it ts 
the Liquisiturs. 

The wan who wrote ibe letters frum whieh 
ho take the  ubuwe extracts did not 
comuut “political suicide”. by saying what 
believed to. be the truth abdout 


loved | 


which | 


i 


| 
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l use of worldly goods. 


of his death (more than twenty years after 
his controversy with Archbishop Huges), he 
had the love, respect and confidence of the 
Irish peopie in and out of Ireland, elerie and 
lay. The week befcre he died he was elected 
member of parliament for the Catholic county 
of Tipperary. ‘This, I think, shows that we 


regard to matters relating to the political 
action of our clergy as scme would represent 
us. We have common seuse enough to bear 
to hear the truth even «bout cardinals aud 
bishops when _we know tha tt the man who tells 
it speaks for @ gocd and honest purpose. Eué 
why should the truth offend us, no matter by 
whorn toil or for what purpose? 
An IrisHo CATHOLIC. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


One of the Ancient Fathers on the Rights of 
Property. 


In accordance with the very explicit advice 
of Pope Leo XII, I beg space in your columns | 
for an examination ef what St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas teaches regarding the right of hold- 
ing or possessing personal property. It may 
be stated that the supreme pontilf advises 
bisbops and priests to have recourse to the 
newspapers, in order to disserninate sound 
principles of Cutholie truth, as also to take 
active part in the discussion of political ques- 
tions which relate to the moral well being of 
society. Thisis peculiarly right in our coun- 
try, where the public weal, and even the 
majesty of Jaw—the only majesty we honor— 
ure dependent on the intelligence of the people. 
With special emphasis, Leo the intellectual, 
impresses upon bishops the great nced and the 
vast utility of strudying the principles of 
Thotmistic philosophy and theology, pureiy 
rational as they are. 

Yor our present purpose let us turn to the | 
second article of the Ixvi question in the 
Samma Theologica, 2a, 2ae, and we find the 
angelic doctor proposing: ‘“Whether it is law- | 
ful for any one to possess as his own any- 
thing?’ To his usual manner he adduces objec- 
tions to the thesis which he proposes to j 
maintain. In the present case the thesis is the 
affirmative of his query, but with a distine- 
tion. In this distinction is found what may 
he termed the principle of scholustic comniun- 
ism. 


Let me translate, as literally as I find con- |: 


sistent with English, his answer: “As regards 
external things. they relate to manin a twa- 
fold way, one of which is the power of pro- 
curing and dispensing; and inasmuch as _ this 
is to be considered, it is licit for a man to pus- 
sess private property.” He proceeds to give 
three reasons for this conclusion: the reasou 
of personal or individual industrial activity, 
of common order, and of public or domestic 
peace. 

He then approaches the substance of the 
question thus: ‘But as far as concerns man 
in his relation to external goods, the next cou-. 
sideration is their use; and as regards this, 
man ought not to possess external goods as 
his own, but as common, so that he may 
readily distribute them, in case of need, to 
others.” ™ no other place do I find that St. 
Thomas treats of ownership in land. There 
is no reed that he should give it particular at- 
tention, for it properly comes under the gen- 
eral terms of this proposition, in which he dis- 
cusses all exterior things—res exrteriores. As 
he teaches that the use of the produce of land 
cannot be private, but must be common, does 
it not follow, a fortiori, that the source of all 
production, land, ought to be held in common, 
that is for common use? Undoubtedly this is 
a logical necessity. Hence the academic 
question as to the ownership of land and all 
other forms of property may be examined in 
the light of this luminary of the middle ages, 
at whose brilliant lamp we may see many 
things clearer than in the pace of our own 
century. 

In the general] principles ‘ehicli underlie the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, it is easy to find a 
very consistent intelligence of his words: 
“Man ought not to possess exterior things as 
his own.” 

It accords pertectiy with his system of 
polities, in which is unmistakably taught the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty residing in- 
herently in the community, to be exercised by 


; and for the community, in the manner it may 


reasonably choose w adopt. As each member 
of the community is a component part thereof 
the rights of each are subordmute to the end 
for which the whole is so constituted. 

Reversely, too, the aim of the whole body | 
must be to secure, as much as is possible. in- | 
dividual right and happiness. Subservient to 
this principle, evidenily, is the possession and 
These are intended | 
primarily and supremely for the attainment | 
of the ebief end fer which society is ordaived, 
and secondarily for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual. 

The conclusions deducible logically from 
this form of scholastic communism ure highly ! 
interesting, well deserving the scrutiny of ! 
political economists whose studies are di- 
rected to the amelioration of the fast. in- 
creasing miseries which afflict modern life. 

First of all, the vast amount of wealth in 
the community, but under control by a small 
fraction thereof, numericaliy and moraliy, | 
mast he held as subject to the ends for which | 
the comunity exists. If, instead of this | 
being recognized, this wealth is turned against 
the welfare of the community, is directed to 
the demoralization of the state in its essential | 
functions ef judicial and legislative power; if 
it is used te wrone the great mass of the : 
population; in a word, if it is perverted frezm 
its providential original determination, there 
can be no doubt as to what conclusion Thom- | 
istic philosophy would dictate ou the principle 
of distributive justice. 

Secondly, the mass of evils, social and 
economic, which cust such a dark shadow over 
the near future of our civilization, ought to 
suggest to those who seek the good of their 
fellow-men the great priuciple indicated 
above, and so selfishly set wside by indi- 
vidual greed—the truth that the many are 
more important than the fuw, and that the 
public good is preferable tu that of any class. 

JAMES NILAN, 
Pastor St. Peter's R. C. chureh, Poughkeepsie. 


Whar Catholics Are Thinking. 

New Yorks, Jan. 22.~—I am iu Catholic, ar- 
dent in my reverence forthe religion of my 
forefathers. Iam an Jrishman, proud of the 
part the Irish priesthood has played in the 
patiunal politics of my nutive Jand. But Laum> 
also un American citizen, and as such, feel 
that noman hus a right to interfere with the 
personal secular rights of anuther. 

What sin has Father MeGlyna committed ? 
Is it usin to chumpion the cause of the poor 
and lowly? If sv, then I am at a loss to knew 
what fi as a Catholic am to do for spiritual 
comfort while under the authority of Arch- 
bishup Corrigan. 

Let the Catholic toilers of New York, for 
whom Dr. MeGlyan has dene so much, protest 
in season and out against his cruel and unjust 
deposition. Let then agitate the matter in 
mass meetings and demonstrations of ail | 
kinds till then prupcr demands extort some- : 
thing more than convempt from Dr. Corrigan. 
I know from intercourse with great numbers 
of them that inthe breasts of thousands of 
Irish and Americun Catholics of this. city: 
sinolders the fire of deepest indicnation at. the 
shameful and oppressive Peea tient of Father 
AbeGlyun JAMES P, ARCHIBALD. © 


i 
: 
i 
Rally Around Dr. MeQilyuu. : 

Uunsisen, Col., dan. 14.--Tam » Catholic, 
and Tf believe with THE SranDanb, us do many 
other Catholics with whom [ have tatked, that | 
it isa cunning scheme to have Dr. McGlyun } 


zo to Rome, there to be tried by men who |. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Jrish Catholics ure not so “thin skinned” in : 
{ 
! 
i 
t 


{ the militia. 


' ties on avy pretense whatever. 


‘ doctrine? . . 


Tible? 


is) right for 


io Selean daft, 
' questions agitate them when the 
i goes forth from monsigneur: and: his peers. 
| Surely Satan must be unchained. 


“Catholic who wiskes ‘to see 


‘sulne, 


to priests us well as laymen. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1887. 
oS 


have no sympathy with the workers of the 
United States. As the masses of the Irish 
Catholics rallied to the support of their patriot 
priests, so should we American Catholics rally 
to the support of our priest, and in so doing 
let the politicians at Rome know that their in- 


terfcrence will not be tolerated by us. 
JOHN DENIS. 


Opposed to Ecclesizstical Domination. 


Penxssoro, W. Va., Jan. 24.—My wife and | 
Lare Catholics. We lived in Dr. MeGlynn’s 
parish in 1864, and he married us. We heartily 
sympathize with the beloved father and with 
his people, and are strongly opposed to the 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority in Ameri- 

czn pciitics. ~ GarRreETT J. EUSTACE. 


From a sister of Cearity.. 

T want to thank you for the way in which 
vou have siated the true Catholic doctrine 
and have vindicated the persecuted priest, 
Dr. MeGlynn, ‘‘the vietin of a long standing 
jealousy,” as a Christian brother said. to me 
last week. The manner it which the people 
have rallied to his side will make the rights 
cf other men not so eifted, but nohie and 
renerous according to their endowiment sy Te 
ceive more attention. Dr. 
the suiferer, yet he isa here as well, and his: 
heroic spirit “can endure calmly what would 
drive another to despondency and degrada- 
tion. - . 


No Politics from Rowe. : 
BELLAIRE, Ohio.—I was born and raised a. 


Catholic, but I think when the church tries to 


prevent its members from voting however 
they may see fil the sooner the people } leave it 
the better. T hope that Dr. MeGlynon.will not 
go ta Rome. ; D. A. COLBERT. 


What Re is Persecuted For. 


EvizaBets, N. J., dan. 26.—However much. 
he may try to disguise the fact, it is clear that | 
Sorrigan aud his selfish associates ; 


Archbishop C 


MecGlyin is now. 
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pope and Archbishop Corrigan, and preyu 
dicing the people against Dr. McGlynn; but 
to-day half the people are outspoken for the 
latter. All the copies of THE STANDARD thaj 
came here this week were engaged before 
they came to town, and one vf our news deal 
ers could not get his order filled. 
Patricn F.. Kearns, 


Dr. McGlynu is Right. 
SKANEATELES Farts, N.. Y.—I have read 
THE STANDARD on the case of Dr. McGlynn, 
and heartily coincide with every word of it. 
It smacks of the plain, blunt. language’ that is 
perfectly natural to an honest, free-born man, 
and is very congenial to my heart and mind. 
Mantry J. MEAGHER, 


NEWSPAPER OPINIONS. 


The New York Times Abzndons Carrigay 


and Sides with the Cathelic Laity. 
New York Tunes. 

To thoughtful American citizens the case of 
the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn hasa signifi- 
cance thit eaternds far beyond its personal as- 
pects and transcends all questions of ecclesi- 
usticnl discipline. It brings to an issue, pre- 
nature, perhaps, the contict between the 
Americanizing influence in the Catholic church 
and the unbendiog authority of the hierarchy 

hat has its head at Rome and derives its wa 
ditions from the dark aves. . 

There is no question of Di. McGivnn’s faith- 
ful adherence: tothe doctrines of his churck, 
so furas these pertain to matters of faith and 
of religious observance. He bas shown no 
spirit of apostasy. He ts admitted to be a 
. devout man, earnest and fervent as. 2 priest, 


| snc ebedient to all the ochests of bis charch 


i i inatters purely religious. 


at Rome are not persecuting Dr. MeGlynn for ? 


; antagonism to the Catholic church. No. one’ 


questions the catholicism of Dr. McGlynn. 


He is persecuted for his political opinions. In | 
participating in the recent campaign he took | 


only legitimate and honorable means to 


; further the interests of the poor among whom 


he labored, und to whoin he gave so gener- 
ously of his substance. O. M. W. 

Why Not? ~ 

If the Tammany police cannot thrust a Tam- 

many pastor on the congregation of St. 


! centuries a constant curt: viment of ‘its 


Bat Edward Me- 
Glynn is an-American, a veliever in free in 
stitutions, in the rights of. the people, end in 


(ihe duty of the citizens of a. YFepublic: to de. 


their share to uphold and defend its integrity, 
though in the particular matter which has led 
to bis suspension he appears as holding views 
of land ownership which are abhorrent ta 
tnost Araericans. Archbishop Corrigan repre- 

seuts the power of the church and the control 
of that power which has its source in the 
bishop of Rome aud. the edicts of past ages, a 
sower that has undergone in the last three 
re~ 


: tensions to rule. men in other relations than 


those of spiritual life and duty. ‘Fhis power 


is untagonistic to free institutions and to the 


rights of citizens to think and act for them- 


“selves even im matters which: have no vital 


Stephen’s, perhaps it will be well to call cut | 
: inte: barmony with the spirit of our institu- 


JAMES O'BRIEN: 


No Dictation. 


i stitutions. 


HOLYOKE, Mass., Jun. 24.—What business j 
; the state to provide for and to supervise the 


Archbishop Corrigan has, or by what right 
he forbids the eloquent Dr. MeGlynn from ad- 


vocating the cause of the starving Jrish peas- : 
. 5 peas: «of the rights of citize 


ants orthe underpaid laborers of our own 
country, it is ditilcult to find out. One thing is 
certain; the free citizens of these United States 
cannot, and will not, 
less a foreign power, to override their liber- 


the church undertake to run the govern- 


As well may > 


connection with religious faith and Worship- 
It is. a question w hether the Catholic church 
in America is tu be Americanized and brought 


tiens. or whether it is. to Romanize those in- 
Dr. McGlynn represents the ten- 
dency i in. the ohurck to become Americanized. 
He iong ago admitted the right and duty of 


education of its people in secular matters. as a 
“necessury safeguard to the pradent exercise 
ship. It is a practica: 


i corollary to that position that the church 
; should confine its teaching in an authoritative 
i Way to matters. of relivious: hehef and prac- 


allow any. man, much / 


ment at Washington as to dictate to free men ! 
ofa free country whut they shall or shall not : 


W. HS. 


The Wood Chopper and ‘Ly Lord.’ 

Hore P. 0., Col., Jan. 17.—Mer. Preston 
says: “Does he (Dr. McGlynn) hold that the 
doctrine of the community of land is a true 
The church does not believe 


do. e 


in that doctrine. 
do away with all ownership of property, ‘The 
nations of the world will never consent to it. 
The church will have none of it.” 

Is. Mgr. Preston a prophet? Is he infal- 
Has the chureh’ ever = said. 
“will have none of it”? There 
ligious communities “that” hold property 
ia common, and would if, be 
carry religion into gencral use? If it 
religious orders to hold 


Wrong to ; 
: | institutions, which are more T 


H stitutions denends. 


tice. Tb was his position on the subject. of pub- 
lic education that first broughi Dr. Me@lyne 
into collision with the ecclesiastical authori 
ties. He has also taken the. ground that it is 
the right and the duty of every American citi- 
zen.to take part in: the work of self-covern- 
ment, upon which the maintenance of our in- 
What. has brought him 


; into conflict with the authorities of ‘the ehureb 


, in this matter is not exclusively the part 


war 
theorics that he has espoused, but his insist- 
ence upon the right to avow his political prin- 
ciples and to promote their ain we right 


i that belongs to every Americ: 


; ever his profession or his f 


To establish it would be to | 
‘citizen and an American tha 


she | 
are re-") 


property. the product of labor. in commun, | 
it cannot be wrong for laymen to treat natural | 


| gifts in like manner, for the sccond is no more 


comumunistic than the first. Would it be right) 
for the Christians, who at first held all things 
in common, to do so now ? Does monsigneur 


“ 


‘the p $ as a 
, is also: objected 
to, and the exercise of that righ otherwise 
than in obedience to clerica superiors. 


Catholic dignitaries re by 


It is the individual right 


to the exercise of political 3 fluence, aroviaed 


it is to promote the interests of. bhe enueel: as. 
interpreted by them. Ther have used poli 
cal iniluence against the systen.or panne eae 


cation, and to obtain | public money for their 


educasional and charitable. Mi 

gan. as bishop of Newark, in 187. 

use the: “whole power and intluence of bis posi- 
tion to defeat amendments-to the: constitution 
of New Jersey requiring the maintenance of 


: free public schools, and forbidding the @ppro- 


; priation of public money fer the use 


really believe himself a prophet when he says | 


the “nation will never consent??.. Will not the 


; people of the nations have. something to say 


about that, as they already had about the 
divine night of Eings and chattel slavery? 


Tam only a wood chopper, and. feel that it 


fis presumption on the part of one who earns 


i his bread by manual labor to ask so many } cannot suppress it, is whether a man canbe an 


simple questions of a signeur. but there seem | 
to be times when: the lower strata of mankind | 


*or how else could. so many 
ipse Ataxit 


ca SCHED ‘LORENTZ. 


Trae Religion and Truc Progress. 
Mmpietowy, Conn., Jan. 
Father McGlynn, because I believe that the 
principies expounded by him would, if carried 
into practice, give to all the people the full 
enjoyment of the blessings bestowed. by our 


22.--I wish to ; 
| protest against the treatment of the Rev. 


t-and thata man’s able 
4} other matters are to the: institutions. of. his 


not be checked thereby. 


beneficent Creator, and enable our.children to. ! 


live-under a better government and enjoy | 
As it : 
; is, We find that after a life of unceasing toil, 


more of the good. things of this world. 


we, the poor, have continually growa poorer, 


i while the rick hare grown richer, and we are 


doomed to go down to our graves: boqueath- 


of “any 
society, association or Corporation whatever.” 
There is, we are informed. authentic evidence 
that the present archbishop’s influence. and 
efforts were exerted in the very last political 
canvass here against the proposition for a 
constitutional convention as well asin. favor 


; Oc one of the candidates for mayor. 


The question which will sooner or later come 
to auissue in this country in such a forin that 
ecclesiastical discipline emanating from Rome 


adherent of the chyrch in full favor, and at 
the same time an American citizen, with all. 


) his nights and privileges as such untrammeled.- 


The result will be only attained when it is ad- 


_initted that. the jurisdiction of the church, 
+ wherever its head may be located, is limited 


to the domain of spiritual and religious affairs, 
ciance and obedience in- 


country. In. the growth of this republic a d 
the dev velopment of the spiritot American citi | 
zenship, and in the: spread of the faith and. 


, discipline of the Catholic church in this land, 


we hive no doubt as to which will ultimately 
prevail. There will be some: strugsle. and 
conilict m the process, tut. the: tence cy will. - 


A Catholic Journal on the Cooper Enion 
Aceting. — Es cS 


‘Catholic Herald, 


: by. Catholics, 


“The Cooper Union. meeting was, crenhed : 
composed © of Catholics and 


‘spoken ts by Catholics. 


. seats 


ing to our children a worse lot in Life thanthas | 


in which we have struggied—-all our youthful } 
' than mmiperial title of 2 


aims and aspirations wrecked upon the reef 

ol impossibility and disappointment. -This is 
the secret of the inercase of lukewarmuness 
aud infidelity of those trained to walk in ihe 
footsteps of the Nazarene. And it is against 


this menace to religion and progress that the | | 
He 


Rev. Father MeGtynn has taken a stand, 

is as dear to me and mine as he is to the ni 
ardent ameng his par Bae 
wow: 

A Crime to Help the Poor. 

Brooktyn -P. O., Mad., Jan. 

troversy over the suspension of Revo Dr. 


iost 


Hoapier.. 


ae hem. 


MecGiynn deserves the close attention ef ever Y. 


an unduc and unwarranted exercise of eee 
clesiustical auchority. There 
those who believe that oa 
right, no matier what pes 
and that 
courage Lo s Pay. or Shink otherwise is euilsy 
heresy. 


tp is alway 
muy 


az 


one 


any. one w he has thet moral 


“NO. ds MDE, 


these who oppose or criticise the removal-of 


oifice holders. by 


tayonisuic to the Jaws of the United Stites. 
This is not.a cauestion between Dr. MeGlynun 
und Are sabishop Corrigan: itis a question of 


- President Cleveland: are! 
agruiltv. of treason to ihe constitution aud an- 


whether « prelate of the Catholic church ean, ; 
when he chooses to do so, exercise his wuthor- 7 


ity to degrade a priest, for no. other crime 


than that of speaking out on. behalf of the | ¢ 
poor.and denouncing corruption. Lama Cath- 


olic. pud am always willing to-ober the laves 


tof the church in matters theological, but in 
politics 1 hold the right to judee and ‘uct for” 


myself, and I think the sume rule Wil apply 


work of enlivhtenine the masses tpun their 
rivhts wud alu! 1€S as cit eis. 
Epwanp Mogades rey, 


ee a 


eae 3 fer Dr. Metilyan. | 
BrabdFroro, Va., dan. 25 


oly press of our country taking sides with the 


* Henry 


Cooper Insti 


‘Tn thousands upon thousands, thronzing the 
aisies, passaze-Ways, and reaching Cub 
streets, the Catholic laymen of ‘this 
vindicated their claim 8 the proud and m 
American citizens. 
Clear and unmistakable, range 

18 


' repetition of: the grandes 
. Terances: 


‘As much: 
from Rome, but no petitic 
The meeting ofthe C 

ute should 
to the priests of this ¢ 
by the beep’ and - 
Let 

Glynn and. t 


+ that 
ne . * 
ay near uur Hee als of 


2i.—The eon- | 


Sasee 


right prevail ov ert 


AS Well might they contend that pie 


Fmen Ww 


Glynn. the 
ATmerici, 


: Phe. Trath. e 
Meadvitle (Pas Herald.” oe 
_The susp 
attention tol 


Ce compel “ 
from votine aso Their 
George — he 


| poration newspap 
standine—does no 


God. speed the i 


but simply TESS 
ber of the chi 


i abe pelits ed ILS i 


Anieri area) c athaties 


, political treedo i. 
cubsut the suspen 
-bins-of the Ameri¢au pr 


oe ‘ Itis evident from the biased tone 
wi~—Public opitiiun is | 
coming to THE STANXDARD'S side fust..{t locked 
a little blue at tirst en account of the monop-_ 


or ithe press. 
dispatches, as well: wz the pre -OInTnents, 
that u New York ring ef pollu 


peculiar influence on. “Rome to silence the 


- sition of Dr. McGlynn. to the political be 


and corruptionists of a: yew York 





























YHE COAL EARNS BEGINNING TO PINCH. 


A General strike Begau in Censequence ef 
ghe Companzics’ Retzsal te Arbitrare—-The 
Hecav Marder by Pinkerten’s Thags— 
Carpet Weaver’ Strikc—Lerillard’s. 

The feeling engendered among Knights of 
Labor by the obstinate refusal of the coa 
earrving companies to arbitrate has cul- 
ginated ina 
jzed longshoremen, tugboatmen, dock labor- 
ers, grain handiers and men of similar voca- 
dions at this port, invelving over 30,000 men. 
Je threatens to extend along the lines of the 
yoads, ihe Prakemen having signified their 
yeadiness to have ccimon cause with 
the strikers here. Gn Werenesday mght the 
exccutive bourd of District No. 49. K. of L., 
met to receive and act upon reports. Aftera 
Jong sessiva the board advised all menlwithin 
its jurisdicticn tw go out. 

Each subordinate organization acts for it- 
wif, but’ the movement is nu less extensive 
enan it would be under an order. 

A combinaticu among dealers has been 
formed 10 raise the price of coal, using the 
strike usa pretense. To meet this the Kuights 
of Labor have erraaved to get. coal outside of 
the combination. and, if necessary, will boy- 
ecott all desiers who are in it. The Central 
Labor wnien has requested retail dealers to 
keep the stock now on hand for family use, 
and to sell ne coal to persons who use steam 
uotil the surike is over. The coal fainine is 
becoming seriou~ Factories have stupped: 
ships are delayed: pubhe buildings and hotels 
are cconmMniz ing iu steam and ia seine cuses 
shatting it, off entirely, while the city has 
stopped distributing free coal to the poor. 

Lust week: Pinkerton’s troops murdered a 

yin Jersey City. While they were patrol- 

the Delaware, “Lackaw anna and Westcru 

‘tracks a monber of boys skating near by 

threw pieces ef ice at them. Two or three of 

the men drawing pistols fired and Thomas 

Hogan, 2 boy of fifteen. who was standing on 

the sidewalk. feli dead. a bullet piercing his 

brain. Nearly « thousund people asseuibled 

-gemanuding summary vengeance. Three of the | 

Pinkerton party, ail Chicago roughs, were ar- 

rested. Gne was subsequently identified as the 

gmurderer. Five thousaud peuple aliended the 
funcral of the murdered bey. Two bills have 
been introduced in the New Jersey legislature 
intended to put a stop to the use of Pinker- 
ten’s anen fer police purposes, but a force of 
‘thea is stl on guard. The men on strike 
bave in cenerail behaved in an orderly inan- 
ucr. Wiih the exception of a few personal 
assaglis. such as might oceur at any time of 
great oxciiement. there have been no breaches 
of the peace. Eurly in the week a coal- 

@river was witacked on Jersey C Cit y heights aud 

struck bv one man witha shovel. A party of 

Hungarians on iheir way io Europe were 

assaulted in Jersey City. and a few car-loads 

of coal have been dumped in wroag places. 

This is the extent of disorder. 
“Lengshoramen's unious sire bovectting all 

jncomine coal, Prepiietors of large yards 

have been corpelied to stup shipments, the 

Coal Shovelers’ unien refusing to shovel coul 

Jouded by non-union men or brought in by 

mon-wicn bewis. The Iniernaticnal Buat- 

Men's ubicn. ecntrolling a thousand boats, re- 

fuses to take cow) handled by non-union men, 

on the srounud wel cargecs loaded by un- 
sited lakur enduagcr the boats 

The New York Legislature has appointed a 
cammittes Gf five to investigate the cause of 
the strike and report iu furty days. to the end 
that appropricte jegisiatioa muy be made. 

Last week an interview tock place Letween 
the striking managers of the Old Dominion line 
and the nen. The aitimatum of ibe men was 
thirty cents an heur for day work and sixty 
cents for night work. and all former employes 
north aud south ty tie taken back. The presi- 
@ext of the line refused. und the men reired. 

Foreiga lines sili refusing 10 handle Oid 
Deminion freighe. Uhat line usdertuvk to carry 
our iis threat to resert to legal proceedings. 
Keilv. one of the furcizn accents of the line, pro- 
cured a mundamus egainst the French line, 
compelling it to curry ireitht which had been 
ecatracted for threugh the Qld Deminion. 
The French line did not contest the manda- 
mus. but joaded the freight as required. It 
was compciled, however, to do it with ils own 
crews, all longshcremen absolutely refusing 


tohelp. und its managers have ordered its - 


agents south to make no more through ship- 
anenis by way of the Gild Domiaion. The An- 
ebor is the ouly foreign fine that voluntarilv 
takes Old Dominion shipments, and, in conse- 
qnence. is under the ban of ‘longshoremen. 
Several of its vessels are in the port, Waiting 
to be loaded. 

The Old Dominion 1s (paying from fifty to 
seventy-five percent more to carry cn the 
strike than the men are willing to take to 
ecd it. Uis cune of housed und fed helpers is 
suillon its hands. and as green men handle 
freight slowly. its losses on shipments are 
beavy. One by one the ‘longshoremen’s unions 
are uvreeing not to handie any Old Dominion 
freacht, and as the Pennsvivania railroad, 
whose commercial interests ure hostile, is 
taking advantage of the situation, the indica- 
fions are that the Jine will have to pocket its 
pride and come to terms with its men, or see 
ils carrying trade eu over Lo its competitor. 

The Loriilurds have repeatedly announced 
through the press that their strike was broken. 
The announcements were uct truce. List week 
they cancelled aj) tickets of adinission to the 
factory and paid off those who turned their 
fickets in. 2 was supposed that this move 
would demoralize the strikers. The strike 
contimies, however, with ali the vigor with 
which it began. 

On Monda v of this week 2,500 men and girls 
employed in Higgins’ carpet faciory struck 
on accuunt of the effurts of the superintendent 
t break up the Carpet Werkers’ union. A 
strike occurred iv Uhis factory in 1884, whieh 
Was amicably scttied. When the present 
superintendent tock charge he got permission 
from the firm, which has pretended to be 
friend!y to the union sinve the former strike, 
to break it up, and discharged about 
@ dozen nen and gis ..° taking part in 
that strike. Pending nezotiatious for their re- 
instatement it Was announced that a ten per 
eent rednection of wages would be enforced 
in February. A commitiee of the union waited 
on the firm, but as they got no satisfaction, 
they decided to strike at ence. Un Wednes- 
day the firm acceded to the demands of the 
union, and the employes returned to work. 


60 CHANCE FOR POOR IMMIGRANTS. 


All she Geod Free Laud in Southern Cali- 
ternin Gene. 

San Deco, Cal., Jan. 13.—Speculation in 
fand values here ruus high. At ul! the hotels 
there are men who do nothing but buy and 
‘sell lands. For a distance of fifteen miles 
along the shores of San Diego bay, and 
@early three miles eastward, the land is cut 
up into streets and measured off into town 
Jots. The lots average a frontage of twenty- 
ive by a hundred and twenty-five feet. Most 
of the streets and the great majority of the 
lots exist. only upon the maps. 
lots sell for €4, while the others range us hich 
@s §600 per front foot. One man paid €30,0u0 
for « piece of ground 100 feet square, which 
be refuses ty use himself or let others use. 
The peninsula across the bay, known as 
Corunado beach, containing a tract of 3,000 
acres, is divided off by streets and cut up into 
iown lots, though there is not a single house 
there or a living creature larger than a rab- 

Me tract is owned by a syndicate of 
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; land speculators what they 


improve it sums varying from $50 to $1,600 for 
each twenty-five feet front. 

The laborers employed in laying out the 
streets and measurme off lots received: no 
Wages in money, but were “suld”? a piece of 
land at its speculative value in exchange for 
their serviecs. If the “town lots” were built 
upon and occupied by bona fide residents, the 
city of San Diego would have a population of 
several millions. As it is the population is but 
12.000, and emigrants seekiug homes are com- 
pelled to turn away. One man, a barber, hav- 
NZ Money enough to start a shop but not 
money enough to bay a lot and to build upon 
it, sought i in vain for two days for an opening. 
{read in the paper published in the town a 
communication trom aman who had brought 
his family to the city to make his home there; 
but, being unable to find a house for them, 
was compelled to return east. Men that 
would form the bone and muscle of the town 
if permitted to reside in it, must cither pay 
ask or go else- 
where. The trap is sct and baited, and the 
Victims are coming. RICHMOND PLANT. 


~ PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lubor Party Nominates a Fall Munici- 
pal Ticker. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 26.—The nominating 
convention of the united labor party of this 
city net on the 24th inst. and placed in nomi- 
ination a ticket. that seems to commend. itself 
to the workingmen of that staid city. In the 
contest for the mayoralty nomination there 
Were many candidates—some of the Coogan 
type, some of the professional democratic 


type, and a few of the pure labor type. One 
of the latter, Mr. Thomas Phillips, shoe- 


maker, of local assembly No. 63, carried off 
the prize. The remainder of the ticket is 
taken from the ranks of labor, with the ex- 
ception of Charles S. Keyser, lawyer, 
who was nominated for city solicitor. 
Mr. Keyser has hitherto acted with 
the greenback labor purty, and taken quite a 
lively interest in the jabor movement. The 
eonvention, Which contained 145 delegates, 
onthe basis of one for every one bundred 
members of « labor organization, can scareely 
be counted more than the advance guard of 
organized tabor in that city, which contains 
nearly 125,000 organized workmen; and to ac- 
complish much must attract to itself a great 
deal more strength than it at present pos- 
sesses. Whether it ean do that or not isa 
knotty question. In the first place there are 
internal differences in labor’s own ranks, 
Again, there is the influence of the “hangers 
on” of the two dominant political parties, who 
will endeavor to use the movement as best 
suits their individual interesis. There are also 
“doubting Thomases” who scarcely ever act 
unless they are noved by the power and ag- 


| gressiveness of the movement. 


To hope for more than a mere protest against 
the republican ring of this citv would, I fear, 
be vain. One thing that may be at least hoped 
for is that those who are in official position in 
laborers ranks will not throw any impedi- 
ment inthe way of those who are honestly 
endeavoring to bring labor's cause into the 


foreground of polities, Where it must come for 


final settlement. 

Another thing which muy seriously hamper 
the progress of the party in Philadelphia is 
the many side issues contained in its platform, 
and the consequent obscuring of the fun- 
damental principles of the party. How- 
ever they have got oan  admittedlv 
pure labor ticket, honestly nominated, and. it 
behooves everybody to do his duty, su that 
united labor may mareh on to victory in the 
near future. The Quaker City may be slow to 
move, but it contains af] the ciements neces- 
sury toa powerful progressive party, 3nd it 
remains with those in charge of the movement 
to utilize all the elements in the iImauguration 
of an ageressive campaign that will solidify 
labor's ranks and curry consternation into 
the corrupt rings that dominute this misgov- 
erned cits. 

After several unsuceessful attempts of 
few delecats to place in nomination men who 
would not subscribe to the principles of the 
party. and to indorse others for minor offices, 
the cunvention unanimously nominated the 
following ticket: Mayor, Thomas Phillips, shee- 
inaker: receiver of taxes, J. Geo. Frank. cigar 
maker: city solicitor, Chas. & Kevser: lawyer 
police magistrate Lewis A. Ross, car driver. 
Rules for the government of the party were 
adopted, and a cainpaign executive commit- 
tee of one from each ward was appointed and 
instructed to issue an appeal to organized 
labor for funds to carry on the campaign. 


Where Shall He Goa? 

New York.—I am twenty-one vears of age, 
and intend to leave the city. Would Rio de 
Janeiro be a good place to go to? If not, where 
would you advise a young man who is trying 
to better his condition to gu/—S. F. J. 

It isa difficult question. If you expect to 
better vour condition merely by productive 
work you can probably de it right here in New 
York as well as anywhere else, for, all 
things considered, there is no vast difference 
in wages the world over. By going to 
some sparsely settled country and applying 
such wages as you get io the purchase of 
a coodly part of it, your condition will be very 
much imnproved, if a great many other people 
should turn their faces in the same direction. 
They would pay you well for the privilege of 
living and working there. But as the tide of 
emigration is westward, your best. outlook for 
such an opportunity is in our own west rather 
than in Rio de Jaueiro. By taking up land, us 
much as you can, and adding to it as often as 
you can, you will be in a position to make 
later comers pay well for their delay, und 
profit accordingly. But until they begin to 
come you will have to work hard for scant 
wayes. A man who intends to live by work 
alone will not find it greatly to his advaniage 
to go fur from home; but one who expects to 
better his condition by living upon the labor 
of other people, can purchase prospective op 
portunities for much less on the edge tban 
near the center of civilization, and if he pur- 
chases in the path of emigration will realize 
earlier upon dis investnent. Whether you de- 
cide to go to Rio de Janeiro vor somewhere 
else, the sooner you buy a piece of Rio de 
Janeiro, or a piece of somewhere else, the 
sooner and more certaiuly will you better 
your condition. 





Farmers in Maine Impoverished. 

Dover, Me., Jun. 18.—People in this part of 
the country are becoming engrossed in the 
great question of human rights which is agi- 
tating the country. They are beginning to 
see what is really embodied in the declaration 
that “all men are born free and equal.” A 
spirit of inquiry is manifesting itself to the 
end of making that declaration practical, und 
the natural right of man to nature’s soil is 
slowly but surely receiving recognition. It is 
a significant fact that here in Maine, which 
has more territory than the other five New 
England states put together, there are less 
than 200,000 inhabitants. There is land enough 
here, but under our system farining cannot be 
eid to pay, and the small farmers ure fast 
losing their jands by mortgages. Our young 
men ure going West as fast as they come of 
age. The P gospel i is spreading. W. L. Gray. 


flogs. 

The Tox Reformer thus distinguishes be- 
tween four-legzed and two-legged hogs. Four- 
legged hogs take all they cun consume, and 
then stop, go to sleep, und give others a 
ehance; while two-legged bogs male for 
themselves iron-safe and brick-front sLomachs, 


and employ others ty fill these while they are 
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WORKINGMEN’S S STATE ASSEMBLY. 


The Failure of the Politicians te Capture 
the Annual Meeting. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
state workingmen’s assembly at Albany last 
week was perhaps the most important ever 
held by that body. At the very beginning an 
effort was made to elect a committee on 
credentials, instead of allowing it to be ap- 
pointed by the chair in accordance with the 
constitution. President Gompers firmly and 
successfully resisted this attempt und ap- 
pointed the committee. 

Mr. Gompers read his annual report, in 
which he urged the necessity of keeping a 
close wateb on legislation and advocated the 
passage at this session of the general ussein- 
bly of laws prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen, limiting the hours of 
labor on railways to teu consecutive hours, 
the abolition of the state prison commission 
and the giving to the state bourd of arbitra- 
tion original instead of merely apellate juris- 
diction. He urged the assembly to demand 
fair representation for labor in the coming 
subceraeach convention, and referred to the 

ctacle witnessed during the past year of 
ikdges so construing a conspiracy law as 
to enable them to send to prison as felons 
those who urged their fellow workingmen to 
withhold patronage from their avowed ene- 
mies. He also recommended the abolition of 
the political branch of the assembly which 
meets every September, and which Mr. Gom- 
pers said is nothing more than a nest of politi- 
eal wire pullers. 

Ona motion to accord the floor to Prison 
Commissioner George Blair, Mr. Jabiinowski 
made a speech denouncing the old parties aud 
saying that he had ‘come to the meeting 
especially to propose that the state assembly 
should go into political action. Mr. Blair, he 
said, was not a labor leader. He was not only 
an employer, but an officcholder under one of 
the capitalistic partics. Mr. Blair was award- 
ed the floor, however, and spoke of the in- 
iquities of the contract system, and declared 
that the “piece price” system was no better. 

A little controversy arose over the report 
of the committee on credentials, whieh at one 
time threatened to disrupt the assembly or 
cause it to udjourn without action. In the 
course of this debate Johu MeMackin of New 
York city declared that there was an under- 
current in the convention not generally under- 
stood; it was that of political intrigue, for 
which the man on the hill (the governor) was 
responyble. He protested against allowing 
the movement to be wrecked by the dictation 
of politicians, and declured that the governor 
had attempted to subsidize the labor move- 
ment in New York city. 

After further debate the committee to com- 
pose differences aguin retired, and on their 
return reported that they had reached an 
agreement. The announcement was received 
w vith wild enthusiasm, that showed how eager 
the great body of the delegates was for hur- 
mony. The report proposed the following 
officers: President, Thomas J. Dowling, master 
work man of District Assembly 147, of Albany 
(he is also a trades unionist): first viece-presi- 
dent, Wiiliam Lee, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, Rochester, trude unionist: second vice- 
president, J. J. O'Brien, Eccentric Engineers’ 
association No. 1, New York, Knight of Labor; 
secretary, George McVey, president of the 
United Piano Makers’ union, financial secre- 
tary of the Central Labor union, New York, 
trade unionist; treasurer, Jno. Phillips, secre- 
tarv of the Hat Finishers’ National union, 
Brooklyn, trade unionist and Knight of Labor. 

Legislative committee—F. Freckleton, of 
Albany; Thomas A. Culhane, Cohoes, and G. 
W. Fivnn, of Albany. Committee on unfin- 
ished business—Knights of Labor, F. U. Coe, 
J. R. Mansion, J. J. O’Brien; trades unionists, 
Samuel Goinpers. Jolin Franey, A. D. Best. 

The report was adopted with one dissenting 
Vole. 

The following propositions were referred to 
a committee of seven, consisting of three trades 
unionists, three knights and une to be selected 
by the other six: 

A bill for food inspeetion; a eall for a work- 
iIngmen’s state convention; to amend the me- 
chanics’ lien law: prevention of United States 
army musicians from playing for private 
parties: bills to provide for ten consecutive 
hours’ work on street: roads, abolish bobtail 





! cars and license drivers; to reduce pawnbrok- 


ers’ Inlerest to one per cent. a mouth; to pro- 
hibit the manufacture of cigars in tenement 
houses: to appropriate $1,000,000 for canal im- 
provement: a resolution in faver of the Blair 
educational bill: bills for a constitutional con- 
vention; regulating employers’ liability; reor- 

canizing and simplifying the procedure of the 
civil district t courts of New Yerk city; amend- 
ing the New York city election law, giving 
representation to all parties on the eleeticn 
boards polling over 50,000 Votes at the preced- 
ing election; resolutions in fuyor of tenement 
house reform, and a resolution in favor of we- 
cording to women the right to vote for dele- 
gates tothe constitutional convention. 

Thus terminated the meeting from which po- 
litical wire-pullers expected so much and ot so 
little. The officers chosen are neither pretended 
Knights of Labor vor professional: trades 
unionists, but honest toilers and intelligent 
workers in) the ranks of labor. The at- 
tempt of the politicians to either control 
or divide the workingmen’s state assembly 
signally failed, and untted Jabor stands for 
its rights and indifferent to the fate of the 
eamp followers of the state administration. 
The few who contended for supremacy repre- 
sented nothing but their own selfish desires, 
and the outcome has purified the atmosphere 
and will lead to substantial results for united 
labor. Its political power is not for sale, and 
the failure of a concentrated effort by astute 
politicians to control the Albany meeting 
shows that the fundamental principles of the 
labor party have taken deep root aud that its 


adherents cannot. be hoodwinked or cajoled 
or bribed by the allurements of | official 
position. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


A strike of school children is in progress in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. A. M. Spallen, supervising 
principal of the George B. McCleilan public 
school, has been removed, because, us stated, 
she refused to hold the examinations in the 
primary departinent of the old schoo! building 
instead of in the new school building. On 
Monday the pupils refused to enter the build- 
ing, and petitious are being signed by the 
scholars and citizens of the ward, asking that 
she be reinstated. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, having been: ap- 
pointed us master in a cause by Judge Fell 
of Philadelphia on Tuesday, adininuistered an 
cath and touk testimony. This is said to be 
the first time a woman ever administered an 
outh or exercised the power of the court, in 
Philadelphia. 

Thaddeus B. Wakeman, a member of the 
law conunittee of the labor purty of this city, 
will address a large meeting at Boston, in 
the Meionaon, ou Sunday evening, Jan. 30, 
under the auspices of the united lubor party. 
Mr. Wakeman is an able jurist and a man of 


wide learning, and is u bright and ready 
speuker. The various organizations are pre- 


paring to give hitn a big reception. 
Last fall the “saviors of society” 


Spector of sewer connections of the name of 


Carsey, to manufacture bogus trade unions | 


and K. of L. assemblies for newspaper con- 
sumption. But now eleetion is over, and Car- 
sey, like the gangs of street laborers that got 

a job at the same time, must go until society 
is pushed into a corner again. He is dis 
churged from the public works. 

The late Rufus H. Garland of Arkansas was 
a leading greenbacker of that state. He was 
everywhere respected for his sincerity and 


ability. 
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utilized a | 
certain employe in the public works, am ine; 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


GENERAL WINGATE DEFENDS THE CON 
GRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION. 








The Origin ef the Bili—Necessiry of a Uni- 
ferm and Efficient Militia System—Srate- 
‘ment that Woerkingmen are Excluded 
from the National Guard Denied. 





Ifa public meeting were held to denounce 
the Knights of Laber. at which the resolutions 
aud the speeches showed that those conduct- 
ing it were utterly ignorant of the objects 
and even the origin of what they were criti- 
cising, those uitacked would naturally feel 
aggrieved. Yet Timust submit that this was 
the case with the recent meeting at the 
Cooper Institute in opposition to the “Sewell 
bill” for the improvement of the militin. As 
to the constitutional question, the constitution 
empowers congress “to provide for organizing, 
arming and disciplining the militia.” Wash- 
ington, in his letter of June 18, 1785, says: 
“The militia of this country must be cousid- 
ered asthe palladium of our security. It is 
essential, therefore, that the same system 
should pervade the whole: that the forma- 
tion and discipline of the militia of the whole 
country should be absolutely uniform, and 
that.the same species of arms and accoutre- 
menis and military apparatus shouid be intro- 
duced into every part of the United States. 
No one who has not learned it from experi- 
ence can conceive ube difficulty, expense and 
confusion which results from a contrary svs- 
tem us the vague arrangements which have 
hitherto prevailed.” 

Ton 1798 congress passed a law for the disci- 
plining of the militia which makes every able 
bodied man a member cf it, and requires 
him to equip himself and annually parade for 
drill—a law which, though practically obso- 
lete, is still the law. 

In 1808, ut the earnest solicitation of Jeffer- 
son, Whose democracy and love of state rights 
no one can justly question, congress provided 
for an annual appropriation of $200,000, to be 
expended in arms for the militia of the seve- 
ral states, according to the nuinber of their 
representatives in congress. Distribution of 
this uppropriation has been made upon this 
basis since 1808, although the ununiformed 
militia has ceased tu exist. Consequently sev- 
eral states having no militia at all drew their 
proportion of the» appropriation, and the arms 
drawn were disposed of fur other purposes. 

The much criticised Sewell bill simply 
chunges this law of ISOS in the following 
points: 1. Raises the appropriation from 

$200,000 to $400,000. 2. Provides that it may 
be drawn by the militia in camp ia and 
ordnance stores, as well as in arms. 3. Limits 
the distribution to such states as iawe un 
active, uniformed inilitia. 4. Limits the num- 
ber of such militia to 500 for each representa- 
tive in congress, Which is about what New 
York now has. 5. Provides that articles 
drawn shall be properly accounted for. 

it will thus be observed that the act de- 
nounced at the Cooper Institute Was directly 
within the letter and spirit of the constitution, 
and is a ineasure of the same kind as was ad- 
vovated by Washington, and proposed and 
signed by Jefferson eighty years since. The 
oniy change now made is to dculle an appro- 
priation made when the population was ten- 
fold less than it now is, except the provision 
allowing ordnance stores to be drawn instead 
of arms, and to prevent their being wasted. 

As to the bill being conceived by capitalists 
and pressed by “money.” This is arrant uon- 
sense. This Lill was originally drawn by me 
(und you know I am not a capitalist) in 
varrying out ua personal hobby, i. e., to make 
the militia fit for war. It has been pressed 
for six veurs by national guardsmen from all 
the various states, who gave their time and 
paid their own expenses, and it passed con- 
gress on its merits. No corporation or cap- 
italist was ever eensulted about it, nor wus a 
cent expended except for printing and post- 
age. 

3. The bill prevents a dictatorship instead 
of helping it. Ft dves not contain a single 
line viving the central governinent the slight- 
est control over the militia. Moreover, the 
only thing that can prevent some “man on 
horseback” * selming the reinsof power is a well 
armed and disciplined militia existing In the 
several states, organized and equipped in 
such a manner that they can unite against 
the army if it should ever be used against the 
liberties of the peuple. 

Who is to preseribe “the uniform system” 
Washington speaks of as being indispensibie 
but Congress! Where are their anns and 
field cquipment to come from except from 
the general government! It may be said that 
the states will provide them; but experience 
shows that, as a rule, they will not. The 
older and wealthy states having a frontier to 
defend do so toa certain extent, bute the in- 
terior states do not. To-day many states 
have no militia, Even in those that have, 
the Vast majority are wretchedly armed and 
not equipped at all. I doubt if there are more 
than three states whose militia could be sent 
upon a eampuign, however short, against a 
regular force. Even these have arms of 
diiferent ealiber and system. The militia is 
composed of the people at large. It comes 
from them and merges with them when its 
brief duty is performed, and they always 
have its sympathies. If it is called into ser- 
vice it is certain that it will be more con- 
siderate and sympathetic than any other 
force. 

4+. That workingmen are excluded from the 
mnilitia. If this was true it should be a reason 
for their friends to advocate, not to oppose the 
( bill; fur clearly the more the expense for uni- 

forms, ammunition. ete., is reduced by gov- 

ernmental issues, the lighter will be the tax on 
those in the ranks. But it is not true. On the 
contrary, L assert that three-quarters of the 
mnilitia to-day are mechani¢es or men oceupy- 
ing a similar pecuniary position, and that the 

great majority of the officers are men of Jim- 
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ited means. The Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, Forty-seveuth, Sixty-ninth 
and Seventy-first regiments are largely com- 
posed of workinginen, the Eleventh and Thir- 
ty-second almost wholly so. In other sections 
the working element in the militia is larger 
than it is bere. 

A colonel of one of the New York regiments 
(and no one is more respected in national 
cuard circles) isa plumber, and was a jour- 
heyman when he was elected an officer. Tak- 
ing the teain which shot against the British 
volunteers as a fair example, To can name 
among them one machiuist, a compositor, a 
carpenter, three mechanics and one clerk, who 
Was the son of a muson. 

1 personally know many men in the national 
guard who are conductors, mechanics of all 
kinds, and clerks earning less than the aver- 
are mechanic, all of whom are supported by 
“daily wages,” und are as good suldiers and 
us much respected in their companies 
body. 

1 @ What defense has the country to-day but 
the militia in case of war’ Some people suy 
weiare so rich and prosperous that no one 
dure uttack us. The sheep are numerous, but 
that does not protect them from wolves. Our 
history shows that warof seme kind has come 
Pat leust every twenty 
| denly, and has always found us mure or 


us uny- 


Years, Generally sud- 
{ less 
| unprepared. Formerly fighting was done by 
i armies hastily levied, who, althoush always 
inferior to veterans, were still fairly reliable 
as soon as they had acquired some discipline. 
Now, war is aw science, and it takes a long 
time for a soldier, and particularly for an 
officer to learn his duty. The hasty levies 
which Gambetta raised to repel the invaders 
of France were brave, but they lacked train- 
ing, and the Germans swept them away like 
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“the severe laws that would be necessary to 


sand men is nothing as a means of national 
defense. The militia of the states to-day does 
not exceed seventy-five thousand, and it. is 
doubtful if there were fifty thousand present 
for inspection in 1886. To-day we have nota 
force sufficient to protect the country from 
Canada or even from Mexico. The real valie 
of the militia, therefore. is not so much in 
their numbers asin the fact that they are a 
school of instruction—a kind of popular West 
Point. Itis trom them and from those who 
have passed through their ranks that the offi- 
cers and non-comnissioned officers inust coine 
who will Iead the volunteer force of which 
uny ariny hereafter raised for national de- 
fense inust be made up, us the officers of the 
regular army will be few enough to fill the 
hivher position for which scientifically eda- 
cated soldiers ure required. 

It is for this reason that you will find in 
every state camps of instruction, in which 
field) movements, skirmishing, ete.. are made | 
the principal features. So, too, the tendency 
is to reduce the number cf men and fully- 
equip and instruct those we have. This stute 
has not half the national guard it had ten 
years ago, 

The history of the last war shows that it is 
the workinginen who fill the ranks upon a sud- 
den cali for national defense, and it is their 
interest, therefore, to see that any system that 
provides for the education of officers who 
spring from the peeple is kept up. It is true 
that if service in the militia was made com- 
pulsory, as suggested in Mr. Levy’s letter, aud 
men were fully uniformed and paid for their 
time, all classes would then be represented, so 
that no complaint on that ground could be 
made. Assuming that this might be done in a 
time of emergency, it is impossibie in time of 
peace. The taxpayers would not stand the 
imposition which would be required to meet 
the expense, nor would the people submit to 


enforce the services of those who are drafted 
against their wil A national guardsman who 
does not serve because he likes It is usually a 
peor soldier, and such a draft would fall the 
heaviest upon the Worker for daily wages. 

I have written this in the belief that the Ia- 
bor crganizations were not opposed to “a 
well-regulated militia,” referred to by Wash- 
ington as indispensable, and with the desire 
to put right those who opposed the Sewell 
bill in the belict that it meant to infringe con- 
stitutional rights. Those who oppose the 
militia beeause it is the power which is sworn 
to sustain law and order if attacked by vio- 
lence and those who look to other means than 
the ballot to reform evils in the body politic 
will not, of course, be affected by it. 

GEORGE N. WINGATE, 
President, N. G. A. of the U.S. 
New York, Jan. 18 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


qicn. Roger A. Pryor Points to Three Needed 
Amendments in New York Law. 
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Permit me to call attention to three particu- 
lars in which the law works an injustice to 
labor and an immunity to eapital: 

1. By section 1,902 of the code of civil pro- 
cedure, an action to recover damages for the 
death of a person can be brought only by an 
executor or administrator of the deceased. 

in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there 
is no executor of such person; and accordingly 
in that proportion of cases the actions are 
brought by an administrator or administratrix. 

Before the code of civil procedure on ob- 
taining letters of administration, a bond was 
required only in the ratio of the personal 
property left by the decedent. But in that 
code, section 2,667, these apparently innocu- 
eus words were inserted, viz., The adminis- 
trator must execute a joint and several bond 
of liimself and two or more sureties in a pen- 
alty fixed by the surrogate, not less than twice 
“the probable amount to be recovered by reason 
of any rightof action granted to the adiinis- 
trator by special provision of law.” Ina note 
to this section the codifier declares that the 
words quoted ‘‘were added chiefly in order to. 
include a right of action for causing death by 
nevligence.” The object of this provision is 
apparent from its effect, which is to prevent 
an action unless the requisite security be 
given. 

Now, as an immense majority of suits for 
death by negligence are brought against cor- 
porations by. the widows or orphans of labor- 
ing men, and as such persons are unable to 
sive the bond required, viz, for yee the 
amount of the probable recovery, i. ¢., for 
$10,000, it results that practically eee wid- 
ows and orphans are denied any reparation, | 
and these corporations are suffered to staugh- 
ter with impunity. 

2 If by the negligence of another one sus- 
tains hurt short of death, he may recover in- 
deninity commensurate with his injury; and 
there have been instauces in this state of ver- 
dicts for broken legs, ,ete., to the amount of 
330,000. But by section 1,004 of the eode of 
civil procedure a recovery ina case of death 
is not allowed tuexceed $5,000. This is flagrant 
injusiiec, for the value of the life destroyed, as 
estimated by a jury, is the only adequate 
reparation forthe wrong; und it is an injustice 
legalized avowedly in the interests of corpora- 
tions, for the pretext of the provision is that 
without such restraint on the discretion of 
juries the populur’ prejudice against corpora- 
tions would provoke to exorbitant verdicts. 

3 Another illogical and inequitable law in 
the interest of corporations and in hostility to 
the workineman—in this instance judse-made 
and not statutory law—is the arbitrary rule 
that an emplover shall not be liable for an 
injury to his employe, if such injurv were 
caused by the neghgence of a fellow servant. 
Bat why not? The employe does not select 
his fellow servant. has no control of his con- 
duct, and cannot discharge him. These things 
are exclusively within the power of the em- 
ployer; and) where the power is, there should 
be the responsibility. The effect of taking 
fromthe employer this invidious exemption 
would be to inake hin engage more capable 
und careful servants, by the payment of 
higher wages, and so guarantee to employes 
greater security of Jife and limb. In some of 
the states the exemption has already been 
abolished by statutory provision. 

ROGER A. Pryor. 


Cinciunati’s Labor Party. 
CINCINNATI. O., Jan. 25.—The work laid out 
by the united lavor party convention is rapid- 
ly progressing. The committee of twenty- 
five, representing each ward, agreed to-day 
that the wards should be divided up into 
clubs of one hundred members, who should be 
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| 
{ 
required to subseribe te the platform and 
general principles of the united labor party. | 
Bankers, gamblers and politicians are in- | 
eligible. Every safeguard will be taken to | 
prevent outside manipulation. The outlook is 
very encouraging. The progress of the move- 
ment excilung increasing comment and 
denunciation, The press is opposed to us. 
A new name in politics here is ineompreheasi- | 
ble. The Jimmys, Johnnies, Tommies, Tims | 
und Mikes don't know how to explain it. | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


is 


‘But Lord, bless their dear innocent souls, we 


have just begun! The whole 
summed up in the nursery rhyme: 


“)enngot nnerry Sou, by pretty: maid.” 
“Nubudy usked yuu, sir,” she said. - 


situation is 


A.S. HouGaron. 





German American Bakers’ Journal. 

In order that the English members of the. 
Journeyinen Bakers’ union of the United 
States might learn something about what oc- 
curs concerning the organization the official 
organ, the German American Bakers Jour- 
nad, will hereafter have one page printed in 
English. The paye is of convenient size, and 
the type large and clear. The matter is com- 
posed of CaOnals, correspondeace, a clip- 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE PARTY IN THIS 
CITY FINALLY ORGANIZED. 


Resolutions Concerning the’ Pinkerton Men 
—Congress Asked to Investigate-Words 
of Cheer to the National Committe from 
AN Parts of the Country. 


The representatives of the united labor 
party met again at Clarendon hall on Friday, 
the 2Ist. A debate was had as to whether the 
body could properly be called a convention or 
only a committee. It was decided that it wesa 
convention. The rules were then suspended, 
and two sets of resolutions condemning the 
Pinkerton detective system were read. Patrick 
Doody read one, Col. Hinton the other. The 
resolutions finally adopted commenced with 
a vigorous preamble and finished as follows: 


Resolved, That we call upon the governor of the state 
of New York toassert his authority and. to. stamp qut 
Ux b xxi stained gang who have dared. estabish their 
heauquarters in the metropolis cf American civilization; 
that we demand of the New York legislature the imme- 


; dinte enactment of a hiw forbidding the employment ag 


special officers of men who are not citizens of the state, 
and have not resided Lires| vewurs it least in the county 
where they are ro be so emploved; all such special offi- 
cers to bein the exclusive service aud pay of the proper 
uuthorities, under. pain of tine and imprisonment for 
receiving any suary or reward from individuals or cor ° 
porations. 

Resolved, That we hereby ask Congress to appoint & 
committee to investigate, with fail power, the. cpera- 
tions of the coal povis and the. interstate. railroads con: 
nected therewith; also to inquire ints the employment... 
and use of armed forces wader the controlef private de- ° 
tective agencies, and to reporton the Law and the feels 
connected therewith as early as possible, 


It being understood that Dr. MeGlyna dé- 2 


sired that no resolution in rerard to his ex- 
pulsion should be offered at the meeting, none 
were read. 

The committee on . constitution, through 
Prof. De Leon, submitted & constitution. On 
motion it was laid over till next meeting, to 
be discussed section by section. 

Delegate MeIxay of the Twelfth district 
then moved that the body be called the 
county general committee of the united labor 
party. His motion was curried after a hot. 
debate. : 

Below are givena few brief extracts from 
the correspondence of the central committee, 
28 Cooper Union: 

J. B. Nelson, Macon, Georgia: If we are to accomplish 
unything in the national field, itis the country outside 


y Of the cities that should next engage our attention. The 


cities are all right. 
reach the farmers? 
Charles F. Kipp, secretary of the Lathers" union, 
Columbus, Ohio: Weare taking steps to organize here 
on the basis of the Clarendon hall platform, and you 


What muavhinery can be used: to 


shall hear from us soon. 


John M. Shaffner, ihe “Breadwinver,” Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Our club is making good progress, but 
we must how take steps to organize the whole of this 
section, and I am ready to help all I can. 

Charles A. Schoonover, secretary. of the Union chub, 
Danbury, Connecticut: I have nodoubt that we shall 
soon be ready to organize under your committee, and 
we shall take our polities right into the borough meet- 
ings here. Members are required to declare their with- 
drawal from the old parties, which are irretrievably 
corrupt, and whose continued. existence is a menace to: 
liberty. 

Morris L. Williams, Chester, Pennsylvania: We hare 
already sot many names and: shall. double them at the 
next necting, and. befere Jong we shail heve ten. clubs 
of ahundred members exch in this city—a thousand 
good men and true. 

M. W.C., Boston, Massachusetts: I am a manufu: ito 
turer, and anxious to devote both time end money. to 
spreading a knowledge of the principles on which you 
stand. How can we educate the people of Heston on 
the land question? 

James Doyle, Raleigh, North Carctina: T am anxious. 
todo allin my power to organize this state on the. dines 

you have laid down. There is grievous anced of educa- 
tion on the land question here. 

J.S. H., New Wilmington, Pennsylvania: Iam deepty 
interested in the success of the cate You represent, fer. - 
T have stucied the subject eneugh to Enow what: you. are 
on the right track. 

F.J. B., Dubuque, lowe: I most. cordially ee the. 
Clareadon hall platform,and shall. bring: up the subiect 
of organization at our next: meeting. 

Locke Craig, Ashevilie, North Carola: We are now 
in shape to. begin uccressive work, and J thiak that. the 
reveille Will not be sounded) in. vain.in the Old North 
state. : 

D.C. Ballard, ‘ameren, Missouri:. There is as much 
good in Your programmeé as there is in those. of both the 
old parties, and sem ch rospure that they: cam ‘beefs 
out entirely cnc not aera ae 

Marshall Tunzekers. “wewater, Pennsylva- 
ie: Your teachings wall hemehhics ce poor, and.! um, one 
of them. Dhave beenan active worker in the cause of 
labur for nainy Years, and wm woxious. to: help forward 
the work, thinking 
‘productive of some good) tes sulfering humaninv,  2tois 
hich time that weof the working chisses. should. bestir 


ourselves, otherwise thereis grave: trouble ahead. We: 
Mustright our own. wrongs. at the ballot box. Failing 


in that, how can. we hope todo suin any other. manner 
than. by force, which God. forbid? - The) prospects here 
are good. Workingmen’s curses are not ..Joud, Sut thes 
are deep, and F think they are tired of voting for Tweedle 
Dee, republican, and Tweelle Dum, democrat. 

R. H. Ferguson, Bu ffalo, New York: Udo not despair of 
this city, but in does. seem asif the> screws had: not 
yet been turned down quite enough on the slaves. ef toil. 

Joseph Grahame, Willkunsport, Pennsylwania: Weare 
forming a land wand kebor club. God speed you. in the 
good work. 

John A. Roost, Holland, Michigan: Depend upon‘it,. all 
that we need is erganization tuymake ours the cengine 
party of the people. The only difference between: the 
old parties is that of offices, not at all of principle. 

FLW. Rockwell, Farmington: Herald, Farmington, 
Iowa: Iam anxious: to put. nvself ino communication 
With the workers of New York: for the ¢ause: has some 
friends here, and before lon We shall organize them. 

Jenjamnin Adams, Charleston, South Carolina: 2 hear 
that there will be a national conference: vf land and 
labor nen next menth Let-ome> Knew when and 
Where if willtake place. Perhaps. we. might. send: one 

of our Inemibers te represent Souta Carolina, 

F.S. H., Hoosick Falls; New York: I have watched 
the progress of your organization with ao Keen sense of 
approval aod am with the movement heart and hand. 
Sumething must. be Gone in this locality, for we have as 
yet no politica) party of ourown.. Such an atmosphere 
of. suspicion prevails mmong us that we are powerless 
for youd without! seme outside help to place us on the 
right track. I ‘know a large number of men hitherte 
whed with the old. parties who are now ready and. 
anxious to jon the new movement to free: the” white 
slaves from the oppression of the giant’ monopolies: and 
their tools, the democratic and republican parties. 

A. H. Stephenson, Philadetphia, Pennsylvania: Our 
membership is increasing rapidly and J hope we: shall 
be able to doca. great deal oof goal rman olucational 
“Way. Certainly no city needs education on the. land 
question more than does Philadetphia. 

The central committee has appointed Mr. 
Benjamin Adams of Charleston to be state or- 
ganizer of South Carelina. The following 
call has also been issued: 


In) aecordance with a re solution aulopted by the 
central committee Jan. 10,04. conference is Lereby, 
called, to consist of ene t representativ eof each land and: 
labor club already chartered or now in. course of forma- 
tion, and of one from each congressional district in’ New 
York. city, to meet at Cooper. Union, Wednesday, 
Feb, 16 next, to consider the state.of the movement. in 
the country atlarge und tv advise as to meusures for 
the future. 


a 





A Good Example. 


‘Mr. C. H. Miller writes from Elgin, Il, that 


the local assembly of the Knights of Labor to 
which he belongs has passed resolutions. fer 
dissemination of | jiterature on labor 
problems and other political and. social 


; questions of the day, appropriating ten dol- 


lars per month for a period of tive inonths to 
purchase buvks, tracts, etc, appointing u 
committee to select: the literature purchased 
and requesting members. to exchange among 
themselves. by way of loan what reading mat- 
ter they have on the subjects indicated. He 
adds that in four months there have been 
distributed among the meuibers. 200 books 
and $UU tracts. 





The Preseut Land System Unchristian. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, in one of .a 
course of lectures on “Christianity. and So- 
vialism,” at “ule college, said recently that 
after historical investigution he bad concluded 
that the community still retains right to the 
land it occupies, and when private ownership 


| conflicts with general welfare the state should 


recall itslands. This he said, accords with 
the Christian doctrine of property, that the 
nation is a body of men inhabiting continu 
ously a certain territory, organized for morai 
ends and holding its sovereignty from God. 
Christian morality protests against sucha dis- 
tribution of land asis permitted in England, 
where millions of acres are shut up in parks, 


| while hundreds of ber poor are hungry and 








that dis humble endeavors. may be! 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN'S EXPLANA- 
TION. 


On Jan. 18 the committee appointed by 
the parishioners of St. Stephen’s wrote 
arespect{ul Ictter to the archbishop, re- 
questing an interview. On Jan. 19, it ap- 
pears from a letter which Archbishop Cor- 
rigan himself has given to the press that 
he arrogantly told them in reply that “in 
the Catholic church bishops give an ace 
count of their official action to their 
superiors when occasion requires, and not 
to those under their charze.” He neverthe- 
Jess condescendinely added that as a mat- 
ter of favor he was willing to state the 
reasons for lus action in Dr. MeGlynn’s 
case, aries the doctor wouid express, in 
writing, a desire to thatefect. So faras the 


public are informed Dr. McGlynn did vot ex- | 


press this desire, cither ta writing or in any 
other way: dut the ink was hardly dry 
upon his letter tu the comimitice when 
Archbishop Corrigan guve to the press 
what he calls a simple, straightforward 
and final statement of the facts in the case. 

It did not 
which this pronunciamento. of the areh- 
bishop has called forth from Dr. McGlynn, 
who in this, for the first time, breaks the 
silence he has all along maintained, to show 
to the careful reader that what the arch- 
bishop calls “a simple and strughtforward 
satement of the facts in the case,” 
reality a picee of pitiful pettifogzing. in 
which suppression of documents and parts 
of documents is made to give a false color 
to important particulars—particulars as to 
which the Catholic mind is especially sensi- 


five. For a full and str: wichtforward state- | 


ment of facts it is evident that the public 
will have to 
feel able to muke it. 

But Archbishop Corrizan’s statement és 
straightforward enough in what to the 


general public is the matter of the greatest | 


importance. He makes no pretence what- 
ever of disguising the fact that the offense 
for which the foremost priest on the Amer- 
Jean continent has been, so far as ecclesi 
astical power could compass it, silenced, 
degraded and ruined, is that) he ventured, 
in purely political matiers to express opin- 


ions different: from those prescribed for | 


him. 
With an astounding and evidently un- 
studied frankness, Archbishop Corrig 


deciares to the American public that Ameri- | 
can priests, no matter what their political | 


convictions, must be governed in Américan 
politics by orders from Rome. He unblush- 
ingly asserts that Dr. McGlynn, an Ameri- 
van citizen, was in 1882 under penalty of 
being suspended from his vocation as the 
pastor of 4 congregation of American citi- 
gens in the American city of New York, 
rompelled to promise tu abstain from 
publicly expressing sympathy with the 
peaceful struggle of a friendly people 
against a galling tvranny, and was in 1883 
compelled to promise to abstain from such 
expressions of syinpathy, even for charitable 
objects, because, forsooth, the Italian car- 
dinals of the propaganda, with whom the 
English agent Errington was then carrying 
on a successful intrigue, vbjected to it; 
that he was in 1886, on the ground of orders 
from a foreign country, forbidden to 
attend uw certain mecting relating to the 
gnunicipal politics of New York, or to 


take part in anv political meeting “ with- | 
q * = 


out permission of the sacred congregation 
ef propaganda fide” in Rome; that 
he was actually suspended because he ad- 
dressed a political meeting against “the 
distinct wishes of the 8. C. of Propagan- 
da;” that le was again suspended because 
in some sort of an utterance (most likely a 
pewspaper interview) he expressed an opin- 
gon with reference to the public policy of 
an American community that in Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s imagination ran counter 
to some “statement of the holy father,” 
and that this suspension was finally made 
sontanuous and an 
pried of hisflivelihood, because he retused 
to retract certain politico-cconomic con- 
wictions at the bidding of Rome, and 
failed to proceed to Italy to be questioned 
and punished for his cuurse in American 
affairs. 

The bratal boorishness with which Arch- 
bishop Corrigan utterly ignores Dr. 
McGiynn's reasons for not proceeding to 
Rome; the manner in which Dr. McGlynuo 
bas been repeatedly ordered to cruss the 
Atlantic in the dead of winter, despite the 
fact that his physician, Dr. Shrady, one of 
the most eminent in this country—the editor 
of a leading medical journal, and one of 
the physicians called upon to attend Presi- 
dent Garfield and Gen. Grant—positively 
forbade the trip, declaring that at present 
at might be fatal, isa matter which concerns | 
the personal character of Messrs. Corri- 
gan and Simeoni, and which is only of in- 
terest to the veneral public as showing that | 
itis not necessary to be a gentleman to | 
arrive at high dignity in the Catholic : 
church. But the fact that a Catholic arch- : 
bishop claims, by virtue of authority de- 
vived from a foreign country, to absolutely 
dictate the political course of American cit- 


dzens, and that an American priest can be | 


stripped of all that he holds dear and be 


need the brief declaration | 


is In! 


ait. until Dr. MeGlynn shall | 


American citizen de- | 


THE STANDARD, 


and puhished for his course in ..mer- 
ican politics, is of the very high- 
est importance not only to American Catho- 
lics, but to the whole American people. 
If Archbishop Corrigan and Cardinal Sim- 
eoni do truly represent the Catholic church, 
then Catholicism is utterly inconsistent 
with free institutions, and in it we have in 
our midst a secret, irresponsible political 
machine, which may be used by domestic 
schemers or foreign enemies to undermine 
and destroy the republic. 


In the second issue of THE STANDARD I 
: Stated that in the last election Archbishop 
Corrigan not only wanted to defeat a cer- 
tain candidate, but also wanted to defeat 
the call for 2 constitutional convention; 
that he communicated with priests to influ- 
ence them to vote against the convention, 
and that at a gathering where one of these 
priests endeavored to carry out. the wishes 
of the archbishop a proposition was made 
to get hold of the bags containing ballots 
in favor of the convention and destroy 
them. 

Archbishop Corrigan saw fit through a 
Herald reporter to say that this stutement 
was false, and through a Tribune reporter 
that it was ridiculous ; whereupon I stated 


in the last number of THE STANDARD that 


{ 
if he would come out over his own signa- 
ture and make an unequivocal denial, I 
would either give my authority or retract 
the statement. In the meantime, as show- 
| ing that such interference in politics was 
i 
4 
! 
| 
| 
H 
iy 


nothing new on the part of Archbishop | 
Corrigan, 1 referred to the fact that as | 


Bishop of Newark some vVears ago he 
; sought in a similar way to influence the 
priests of his diocese to defeat certain pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution of 
New Jersey. 


Archbishop Corrigan hus not seen fit to 
» make the demial I called for, nor do I think 
the is likely to. If he does, however, I 
stand ready either to substuntiate the state- 
ment or to make public retraction. 

In the interval the New York Herald 
has hunted up the facts in the New Jer- 
' sev episode to which I referred, In 1875 
‘amendments to the constitution of New 
Jersey were submitted to the vote of the 

people of t®at state. These umendments 

prohibited the legislature from = granting 
i special privileges to corporations, associa- 
tions or individuals, and from making 
i special Jaws in reference to the manage- 
‘ment and support of public schools; pro- 
hibited the donation of land, money, 
property or credit by the state or any 
municipal corporation to any individual, 
association or corporation; forbade counties, 
| cities and towns from becoming security 
for, or directly or indirectly the owner of 
any stocks or bonds of any association or 
corporation, and required the legislature 
to provide for the support of a thorough 
and efficient system of free public schools. 

A few days before the election Archbishop 
Corrigan, then bishop of Newark, issued 
the following letter to the priests of his 
diocese, a copy of which was obtained by 
i the Newark Daily Advertiser and pub- 

lished by it on the evening preceding the 
{ election. Its authenticity has never been 
denied: 

NEWARK, Sept. 5, 1875. 

Reverend and Dear Sir—Haviag taken legal 
advice, Iam informed that by the new con- 
stitutional amendments clerical property is 
liable to taxation. This would involve so 
heavy an additional burden to the diocese 
that I feel it my duty to recommend you tu 
INSTRUCT your people to strike out the ob- 
jectionable clause, or, betier still, to make 
assurance doubly sure, let them strike out the 
whole ballot. 

It is not enough to abstain from voting; Iect 
| them vote, and vote against the amendment. 
i Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL, Bishop of Newark. 
| P.S.—Remember that our people must can- 
| cel by pen or pencil the whole ballot and then 
vote it thus canceled, in order to protest 
| aguinst injustice. . my 
| Remember also that the special election in 
regard to these constitutional amendments 
| will take place next Tuesday, Sept. 7. 
| 


Observe ihe phraseology. The arch- 
bishop, with the absolute power of re- 
moval and promotion in his hands, recom- 
mends to his priests to INSTRUCT their 
people how to vote on a most important 
constitutional amendment. This is the 
power which Archbishop Corrigan uses, as 
he claims, at the behest of Italian car- 
dinals. ket! 

The true story of how this letter of 
Bishop Corrigan’s got inte print has never 
been publicly told, although it has been 
laughed over many a time in the private 
gatherings of Catholic clergy, when they 
felt. secure from archiepiscopal eavesdrop- 
pers. Many of the priests of the Newark 
diocese felt humiliated and outraged by 
Bishop Corrigan’s interference in . politics 
then, just as many of the priests of this 
diocese feel humiliated and outraged by 
Archbishop Corrigan’s interference in poli- 
tics now, but being absolutely under his 
' thumb, none of them dared to say a word. 
There was, however, in the diocese «a Ger- 


man priest, whose knowledge of English | 


limited that he 
** confidential” 
bishop's _ letter 


fas so extremely 
interpreted the word 
written across the 
to mean “eunfide  all”—that is to 
say, ‘tell everybody;” ‘publish 
broadcast,” and finding privately that 
this was his notion of “confidential,” some 
American priests took means to quietly 
intimate to a Newark Advertiser reporter 
that he had better go to see the German 
priest and ask for a copy of the bishop's 
letter, as a matter of course. The reporter 
went; the German priest instantly com- 
plied, glad to get the opportunity to obey 
what he thought was the injunction of his 
bishop, the Newark Adrertiser published 
the letter, and the waggish priests had a 
Jaugh which comes back yet whenever the 
incident is recalled. 


But it is not for the sake of the gocd 
| story that I refer to this incident; it is as 
illustrating the feelings of the Catholic 
dergy. On anotber page of this paper are 
published an editorial from the Catholic 
Herald and a Brooklyn Times interview 

| with a priest whose name is not given, but 
who will be widely recognized as the fore- 
most of the Irich Catholic clergymen of 


this | 


_to Europe to. be interrorated | thet city. By both of these authorities the 


aesecnonaeinad made that the majority of the 
Catholic priests are in hearty sympathy 
with Dr. McGlynn, and from my own 
knowledge I believe this to be the case. If 
the Catholic priests were not so absolutely 
under the dominion of their bishops they 
would now be the loudest in protesting 
against the slavish doctrines which Areh- 
bishop Corrigan, backed by the papal au- 
thorities, is trying to impose upon them as 
catholicism. 


But there is now no question about the 
feeling of the masses of the Catholic 
laity. If any proof had been needed, the 
manner in which the inmense assemblage 
at Madison Square garden received Michael 
Davitt’s endorsement of Dr. McGlynn and 
his denunciation of Cardinal Simeoni, and 
especially the thunders of applause, re- 
newed and renewed again, that greeted 
his repetition of O'Connell's words, “All 
the religion that you like from Rome, 
but no politics,” would have been sufficient 
to convince anyone that American Catho- 
lics, and especially American Catholics of 
Irish blood, resent Archbishop Corrigan’s 
interpretation of Catholicism as an insult 
to them and a slander on their religion, 
and are prepared to maintain ‘their po- 
litical independence against archbishop, 
cardinal or the pope himself. 


It. is instructive to observe that, although 
Michael Davitt saw fit at first to echo the 
ery that in defending Dr. MeGlynn I had 
attacked the Catholic church, vet. no sooner 
does he come to New York and attempt in 
the most moderate way to express his feel- 

ings upon the outrage, than the same cry 
goes up that he face attacked the Catholic 
church. And it is instructive to observe as 
showing the notions of the man, that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan declared to a Tribune re- 
porter, that— 

“Cardinal Simeoni is the holy father’s secre- 
tary. What he does is done under the direc- 
tion of the pope himself. Consequently, to 
attack the cardinal is equivalent to attacking 
the holy father. Mr. Davitt might just as 
well have attacked him as his secretary.” 

Archbishop Corrigan’s notion is evident- 
Iv that the pope is the infallible guide in 
politics as well as in 
sort of infallibility attaches not only to his 
secretary, but tu all his ecclesiastical in- 
feriors in all parts of the world. 

A Catholic prelate, according to Corri- 
ganism, can meddle in politics as much 
as he chooses, and can command his priests 
to instruct their people how to vote on any 
question of man or measure, but if anv- 
one dares to remonstrate, he is insulting 
religion and attacking the church. 

This may be the sort of Catholicism 
that Archbishop Corrigan believes in and 
that the Italian reactionists of the propa- 
ganda are trying to rivet on the Catholic 
world in order to use it to beat back the 
march of democracy; but it is not Catholic- 
ism as it is understood by Irish and Ameri- 
can Catholics, and as it has been taught by 
the theologians of the church. — According 
to the most eminent Catholic writers, the 
pope is no more than a common man, sub- 
ject to all the weaknesses and frailties of a 
common man, save when he is speaking 
ex cathedra [literally “from the chair;” 
us we would say of a judge, “from the 
bench ”] in his official capacity, to the uni- 
versal church, on matters of faith or 
doctrine. 

This is what Dr. McGlynn evidently 
means when he declares that as a Catholic 
he would renounce his convictions on the 
land question if the pope were in this way 
to condemn them. As a Catholic, Dr. 
McGlynn believes that the pope could not 
do this, even if he tried; that Divine 
Providence would interpose, just us in 
the biblical record it interposed in the case 
of Balaam. 

As showing Catholic teaching on the 
limits of church authority, we commend to 
Archbishop Corrigan and to his backers of 
the press a standard Catholic work called 
“The Faith of Catholics,” published first in 
the early part of this century by Fathers Ber- 
ington and Kirk, two eminent English 
priests, revised by Father Waterworth and 
published in this country, with an introduc- 
tion by Rev. Dr. Capel, “domestic prelate of 
Pope Leo XIII, member of the congrega- 
tion of the signature, priest of the arch- 
diocese of Westminster,” ete., and which 
has been endorsed from time to time by no 
end of Catholic authorities. On the last 
page of the first volume of this work they 
will find, printed in large italic type, in 
order to give it greater prominence, the 
following proposition: 


EXTENT OF THE INERRANCY OF 
THE CHURCH. 
PROPOSITION Xi, 

It is no article of the Catholic faith 
that the church cannot err, either in 
matters of fact not relating to faith, or 
in matters of discipline, things alterable | 
by the circumstances of time and place ; 
or in matters of speculation or civil pol- 
icy, depending on mere human judgment 
or testimony. These things are no rev- 
elations deposited in the church in re- 
gard of which alone she has the prom- 
ised asststunce of the Holy Spirit. 


The “fly in the ointment” in Michael 
Davitt’s otherwise magnificent speech was 
his intimation that Dr. McGlynn ought to 
goto Rome. The true ring cime from that 
Catholic audience in cries of “No, no; let 
Rome come to him.” And in truth, Michael 
Davitt's whole speech was an impassioned 
argument why the American priest should 
not zo to Rome (otherwise known as Cardi- 
nal Simeoni). From his own statement, 4t 
is about time that Rome should understand, 
from both Irish and American Catholics, 
that it has nothing whatever to do with 
their politics. 


A vague notion seems to prevail in some 
quarters that Dr. MeGlynn has been called 
to Rome in order to present his views and 
discuss the lund question. The cable dis- 
patches given to the public by the arch- 
bishop must dispel this notion. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn is ordered ,by Cardinal Simeoni 
to retract in writing his views upon the 
land question, and to go to Rome. If he 
cannot do the ote. whiat is the use of his 


: 





doing the other ? The tecable salinios that 
are to be done to him, because as an 
American citizen he has such strong political 
opinions of his own that he cannot auto- 
matically take up others at the dictation of 

ecclesiastical princelings, might as well be 
done here as in Rome. 


| 
In the meantime the continued outrages | 
on the parishioners of St. Stephen's speak | 
for themselves. . HENRY GEORGE. | 
| 

| 


WAR TALK AND WHAT Is BEHIND IT. 

The ‘“‘war talk” in the senate on the pas- 
sage of the Edmunds-Payne bill, giving to 
the president. the power of adopting retali- 
atory measures toward Canada for her 
treatment of our fishermen, was buncembe 
of the most ridiculous kind. 
reason Why there should be 
shadow of a thought of war between Eng- | 
land and the United States. England has 
nothing to gain by going to war with us, 
and we have nothing to gain by going to 
war with England. An armed conilict be- 
tween the two nations would be merely 
the causeless destruction of thousands of 
millions of property, the murder in agon- 
izing ways of thousands of men in the 
prime of life, the maiming of other thou- 
sands and the depriving of vast numbers 
/ of women and children of their natural 
protectors and bread winners, the aggran- 
dizement of corrupt rings, and the sowing 
of seeds of bitterness and hatred, to bear 
their crop in future generations. Neither 
nation could possibly gain anything by it, 
while both would be certain to lose enor- 
mously. 


Whatever trouble 
Canada has for its 
foolish, mean and anti-social policy 
valled “ protection.” We can practically | 
annex Canada whenever we please, and 


There is no 
even the 


with 
that 
mis- 


we may have 
bottom cause 


Mexican line the common country of one 
homogeneous people, in which there will be 
no more thought of war than there is to- 
day between New York and New Jersey. 
This we can do by merely abolishing the | 
tariff which erects an artificial barrier be- 


i tween the free intercourse of our people 


faith, and that this | 


with their brethren of British America. 
Canada would verv gladly follow our ex- 
ample, and the products of the two countries 
could exchange as freely as now do those 
of any two states in the American Union. 
With this unrestricted trade would come 
such an intimate intercourse as would 
blend the two peoples into one. Tt Canada 
chose to keep up her separate political in- 
stitutions, and to fly the British flag on her 
public buildings instead of the Stars and | 
Stripes, it would make no difference to us, 
and but little difference to them. But in 
the course of u few years the inevitable 
tendency would be to make the union in 
name what it would already have become 


; in reality. 


| 


But this war talk, which everybody 
Knows is mere solemn foolery, is made a 
pretext to urge costly preparations against 
dangers which nobody really fears. A 
concerted effort is being made by the steel 
and iron rings, backed by the sentiment in 
favor of a strong government, to commit 
our people io the policy of fortify- 
ing their coasts: and in double-leaded ar 
ticles the journalistic organs of monopoly 
shriek out that our great cities are at the 
mercy of the first comer, and that we have 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
make the whole continent north of the | 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


no forts, no guns, no ships, fit to with- 
stand the attack of an enemy! 

Well, suppose we have not; neither have 
Wwe any enemy. With the jealousies and 
hatreds and greeds that make Europe an 
armed camp we have nothing whatever to 
do. We have no cause of quarrel with 
any nation on earth, and no nation on 
earth can have any disposition to quarrel 
with us. Mexico is not going io invade us; 
Canada is not going to attack us; and there 
is not one of the great European powers, 
nor all of them combined, that could find 
anything but loss in a war with the United 
States. 

In the infancy of the republic, when our 
weakness might have exposed us to insult 
or injury, and even to the dream of con- 
quest on the part of a great European 
power, there might have been some sense 
in spending money on fortifications and war 
ships; but a nation of sixty millions of people 
—as a whole the richest, the most intelligent, 
the most active and the most inventive of 
any people on earth—we are to-day the 
strongest nation in the world, and every 
year that passes increases our strength. 
With the close of the century our sixty | 
millions will be nearly one hundred mil- 
lions; and in all the essentials which en- 
able a nation to fight when need be, we 
shall tower among the great powers as a 
giant among ordinary men. The fighting 
ability of a nation does not depend 
upon its) standing armies and = war 
ships and ironclad fortifications, but 
{ on the numbers and wealth and patriot- 
oa of its people, on the credit which they 
can command, and on their ability to stand 
taxation. And if it be true that in time of 
peace we ought tw prepare for war, then 
the best way of preparing for war is not to 
erect forts and build ironclads, but. to vive 
free play to industrial energy. A thousand 
men engaged in productive occupations, 
and thus adding to the general wealth, are 
a better preparation for war than ten thou- 
sand men idling away their time in guard- 
ing forts and eating up the wealth that 
others produce. 


And the American peopie are being 
urged to build themselves steel forts and 
huge ironclads just at a time when the 
progress of invention makes it certain that | 
the steel forts and ironclad ships are to be 
as antiquated in the warfare of the future | 

! 
H 


| 
| 
| 
| 


us suits of muil and crossbows are to-day. 
The development of the torpedo and sub- 
marine gun will show in the next great | 
war that the cuoermous sums) which 
Europe has spent in plating ships with iron 
and steel have been thrown away, and that 
these monsters, constructed at such enor- 
mous cost, are, in the presence of an active 
enemy armed ,with the latest scientific 
weapons, but weighted coffins for their 


crews. So, too, is it certain that the art.of | 


navigating the air, or at least of launching 
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heel explosive bearers, has already so far 


advanced that steelclad fortresses are now 
as useless as the stone forts which the last | 
generation erected. There. is no more 
sense in the American republic bui lding: : 
itself steelclad forts and ironclad ships than | 
there would be in Charles A. Dana rigging 


himself up ia a thirteenth century suit of | 


armor and carrying a matchlock through | 
the streets of New York. 


But there are other purposes behind all 
this talk of the necessity of putting the 
republic in a state of preparation for war. 
In the first place, there is in the building of 
ironclads and the erection of forts a great | 
deal of money for contractors and rings. 
In the second place, it isa good way of | 
getting rid of the surpius in the treasury | 
without reducing taxation. 


the demand for two millions next year, and | 


thus an excuse will be afforded for keeping 


up a system of taxation which enriches the 
few at the expense of the many. And in 
the third piace, the committal of the United 
States to the policy of maintaining an ex- 
pensive navy and an elaborate system of 
fortifications is a great step toward. a 
“strong government.” 


Although they may not openly avow it 
in the press and in public, the rich men of 
the United States to-day are yearning for 
what they call a strong government, and 
in any company where they talk freely 
with each other the conversation always 
tends to the necessity of so strengthening 
the government that it will be able to se- 
cure the rmghts of property and preserve 
order—by which they mean the putting 
down with a strong hand of all labor com- ; 
binations and strikes. Thoroughly frigzht- 
ened by the rise of labor organizations, by ; 
the rapid growth of radical ideas and by 
evidences that the workingmen of the 
country propose to go into politics for 
themselves, the millionaires of the United 
States would to-day, if it were left 
to them, gladly welcome a ruler 
like Bismarck and a= standing army 
like that of Germany ; 
aguinst foreign powers, but to keep down 
any revolt againsl the system which 
enables them to enjoy wealth at the ex- 
pense of their fellow citizens, The spirit 
that raises and pays Pinkerton's detectives, 
that proposes to make Chicago a garrison 


town, and that asks for the turning of the | 
militia into a regular army, is one and the | 


sume with that which chimors for forts and 
ironclads. The workingmen of the United 
Stutes ought not to fail into the trap. It 
is not England or Trance or Germany, let 


i alone Peru or Canada, but they themselves 


that these warlike preparations are wanted 
to cuard against. 


The interests of the workihg masses are 
everywhere for peace. The common peo- 
ple, the working people, always suffer by 
2 war. It is they who are called upon. to 
spill the blood, to undergo the agony, to 
pay the cost. It is they who swell the 
‘anks of ‘food for powder,” while the rich 


' pay substitutes; or if they fight at all, fill 


the commissioned offices. War has always 
the effect which our last war had, of mak- 
ing the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and it is the great means by which the 
masses of men have everywhere been cn- 
slaved. 

And so is it with preparations for war. 
American workingmen ought to set their 
faces like flint against any attempt to rivet 
upon them the burdens of armaments. If 
the United States goes into the policy of 
building ironclads and erecting steel forts 
the result will be to largely increase the 
class of professional fighting men inain- 
tained in idleness, whose influence and 
whose strength can abways be counted on 
by the government as against the people— 
a class who by their education and sym- 
pathies learn to look upon the government 
as one thing and the people another. The 
garrisons of these forts, the crews of these 
ships, that - we 
against imaginary enemies, will constitute, 
for the seaport cities at least, just the kind 
of a standing army that American million- 
aires yearn for. 


Instead of increasing our standing army 
and sti.nding navy, the policy of American 
wor kingmen ought to be not only to grad- 
ually reduce what we already have, but to 
completely change their character. 

A standing army and a standing navy 
are not only unworthy of a republic so 


great und so strong as the American repub- 


lic, but they are in their organization ut- 
terly un-American. Annapolis and West 
Point are simply the training schools of 
aristocrats, and in the distinction between 
the enlisted man and the cormmissioned of- 
ficer we preserve a distinction of the kind 
thai grew up in Europe when it was held 
that the noble was born to command. 
and the serf to obey. In whatever 
army or navy we have the commissioned 


officers ought to be taken from the men, j 


and the treatment of both be that of Ameri- 
can citizens, differing only in the responsi-. 
bility of the positions they hold in the 
service of a nation whose cardinal princi- 
ple it is that all citizens stand upon a foot- 
inv of: absolute equality. Under our 
present un-American system the nation 
is saddled with the maintenance of a horde 
of officers who hold like leeches to a service 
that not only yields them good pay for little 
work, but gives them an. aristocratic dis- 
tinction, while the treatment of enlisted 
men is such that they run away so fast that 
it is even proposed to brand them like giul- 
ley slaves in order to keep them ia the 
service. 


SILVER DOLLARS. 

Despite ull the atiempts to force it into 
use, the circulation of the silver dollar is: 
steadily decreasing. The people don’t 

runt it, and when it is forced upon them 
return if to the treasury as fast as. they | 
can. Yet they are being taxed to coin 
$2,000,000 more silver dollars every month, 
to be added to the other millions now lying 
in the government vaults. If we were to 
spend $2,000,000 a month in pumping up 
salt water from the bay of San Francisco, 


Carryiug it across the conlinen 


Every million ; 
voted for fortifications this year will insure 


| 
| labor party 


not for a defense | 


t 
it taxes. Then Ar scores and 


| Hewitt’s nightmare, 
‘last that instead of bringing anarchy and 
e exemption from taxation of all. 


are now asked to provide | 


prec neat der gee a orem se 
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wk inore stupid waste of national. resources. 
The silver falas howe ver, dao vo 

| circulation. sre us readily taken and 
pass for as great 
promised to pax zokl. There 
| better demonstration of the fact that paper 


They : 


the government issuing it, and. not from 


: 
(the value of any specific thing which is 


4 supposed to be stowed away in order:to re- 


; deem it. We might sellall the gold and 
‘silver that now lics in our treasury. vaults 
and refuse to buy any more, and. at the 
| same time have 2 curreney that. the people 
do like, and that serves all the purposes. of 
money mere conveniently and: more 
cheaply than any other mediumof exchange, 
Instead of supporting: the coinage of silver, 
what the greenbackers ought to do is ta 
audvecnte the issue of government. notes. 
We should heve but one paper currency, 
and that the distinct issue of the govern- 
ment. And we should only coin gold. and 
‘silver in such quantitities as are demanded. 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, 


The discussion of the great questions 


forced inio practical politics by the united 

of New Yorkin the last 
municipal election is already producing 

| gratifying results, and licht is beginning 
to appear in dark places. 

For instance, the New York Sun, which 
in the last campaign so bitterly opposed 
the labor party,-has so far progressed in 
economic education that in a recent 
editorial it comes out squarely m favor of 
concentrating taxation on Jand- values, 
Very properly stitmatizing as narrow and 
' delusive the notion that equality of taxa- 
tion is to be gained by the more severe en- 

|. forcement oft taxes on personal property, 
the Sun woes on: | 
There is one general principle which should 
always be considered by those who undertake 
to settie the imposition of taxes upon the 
people. This prineiple is thut taxes should be 
so levied as to inferfere to the least possible 
extent with the growth of business, manufae- 
tures and. population in the ecemmonwealth, 
and so that they may be collected: with the 
ereatest practicable ease and. certainty. 
i Moreover, due regard should be had to the 
certain disposition of men to escape from 
paying taxes und: to their readiness to. resort 
to deceit for this purpose. Or, to state it in 


another form, taxation should be so imposed. 


ibat no deceit and no evasion should be any 
practicable. 

The one subject of taxation about which tier 
cannot be any deception or uncertainty is the 
land; and whenthis is taxed, all persons, those 


who live by cultivating the land and those who 


i do not, have at lastte pay their proper share 
of the tar C8. ‘ 


If we insist upon taxing every form “of per- 


sonal property, we hinder the establishment 
of manufactures, and we burden commerce 
und drive it away from us; and at the same 
time we fail of our purpose, because the 
evisions and deceptions of men will prove too 
much for the officers.of the law. 


According to the report of the state asses-_ 


-sers of New York, the taxation of the state is 


apportioned between land and. personal prop- 


erty, as follows: 


Real estate. ....c.. eee cece ee ieeeceecteted cteas _ $2,549,899, 062 
Personal property..-... 20 cove cele ee ceeen ces Sa, F824 1 


It thus appears that nine-tenths of the taxes 
in this state are new levied upon the land, and 
it would require but a slight change to lay the 
whole of them upon it. 

There are ulso various money-lending cor- 
porations that may properly be subjected to 
taxation, but every formn of commercial and 
inanutacturing enterprise, and. personal prop- 
erty of every nature, should be free from 
sapital wil! 
gather into the state. and New York will be 
come preater, more powerful and more pros 
perous than-ever. 

This, and especially 
have italicised, is a virtual indorsement of 
the workingmen’s. platform, and. we con- 
gratulate our contemporary on haying 
escaped from the ecluiches of candidate 
cand on. realizing at; 


chaos, the 
the products of industry weuld make New 
York richer and more prosperou: than 
ever before. Hie 
There ts one error, however, that it may 
be worth while to point out. It is not true: 
that nine-tenths of the taxes of this state 
are now levied upon: land. Real estate is 
not land, but land and improvements ; and 
it being the custom in this state, as. well 
in other stites, to tax improved land 


| land higher beeause of. improvements, 
i 


well as to tax the improvements’ them- 


selves, the real estate taxes from which the | 
greater part of cur. state and municipal 


revenues. ure derive rt are 


actually taxes: 
against imvrovement. : 


It may also. be well to point out that 


there is no more reason for taxing “*money-. 
lending corporations” than for taxing man- 
ufactures or commerce. Money 
the tools of manufacturing, 
agencies of commerce, and so- 
there are so many. of 


money out of the «state, 
those who want to DOFFON! SNORE: to pay 
more for it. 

_ Nevertheless, this: artic ‘le is. cne of many 
‘appearing in all parts of the country, 
which show the hi apid advance. that public 
opinion Is - making in economic questions. 
And this advance must go on. The truth 
always comes: out in: discussion, and dis- 
cussion of the: fundamental principles of 
taxation has been. now so well started that 
it cannot be stopped. 


mat enamide aet manent ma 


w hoever begins to appreci iate the ad- 
rantaes, us acmatter of. mere fiscal ad- 


‘ues, WH not be long before he begms to 
see its fur leepe r be: tings upon sect 
problems. 

By raising all our. public revenues by 
taxes levied on land values we should dis- 
pense with nmiuch costly: and corrupting 
governmental mac hiner ‘v3. we should do 
away with incentives tu fraud and per- 
jury which make false ‘sWeuring, bribe- 
giving and — bribe-taking matters of 
course, and we should remove all those 
burdens upon industry and capital that 
| acting and reacting in all: directions, enor- 
! mously lessen the production of wealth. 
But this is not all. “We should at the same 


time be.making it unprofitable-to withhold 





‘in it Into New Y ork harbor, it w “outld not be 
Into: 


a value as thouch they _ 
could: be ne’. 


money gets its value from the credit. of 


the sentence we = 


is oneof 
one of the 
long as 
us who want to — ’ 
borrow money, it is foolish to impose anv 
tax which must-have a tendency to. drive: 
and to compel 


justment, of placing all taxes on land val- 
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make 
erect. 
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= ee te 
“rom labor the natural opportunities for its 
employment. : 


To put wlour taxes upon the value of 
Jang, irrespective of improvements, so that | 
dhe man who eld a vacant jot would be | 
called on to pay as much taxes as the man | 
who had built a house or erected a factory | 
upon a lot of equal value, would be to | 
make it more profitable to build houses or ; 
erect factories, und so burdensome to hold | 
vacant lots. that those who now hold them 
would be forced to get rid of them as 
quickly 2s possible ta people who wanted | 
tomake use of them, The weight of our tax- 
ation would thus fall upon monopoly, not 

industry, «ind the consequence would | 
pethat city lots, farming lands, mines andall 
other natural opportunities for the emplov- 
ment of labor that are now held idle by 
those who neither use them themselves | 
nor permit others to use them, would be | 
thrown open to labor. Thus an illimitable 
field for the employment of labor would be | 
opened, which would relieve the glut in the 
Jabor market, and put an end to that cut- 
throat compeution for employment among | 
men unable to employ themselves that now 
constantly tends {to force wages to a star- 
vation rate, and is the primary cause of 
all “iabor troubles.” 











A SOCLIALUIST IN HEAVEN. 

We print elsewhere a second article on 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, who has re- 
cently been beatified by the Catholic 
church, and who will probably before Jong 
be canonized as a saint. In view of the 
fact that a serious attempt has recently 
been made in this city to show that the 
Catholic church will not. tolerate a belief 
that those Unings that God made und man 
cannot make belong to the peopie in 
common, it is at least curious to find the 
church beatifving this old-time champion 
of the rights of ihe poor, 2 man ‘who be- 
Yieved that not oniv natural resources. but | 
the direct products of human labor, should 
be held in cominon. 

Aside from this phase of the matter it is 
jnteresting to see how closely the janguage 
of a reforiner in the carlier vears of Henry 
VIM. resenibles that of the men who in 
this fiftieth vear of Victeria denounce the 
greed of the land holders who gather 
where they did nut sow and selfishly force 
down the poor ito misery. 

The superficial thinker and the self- 
satisfied possessor of good things will only 
sec in this evidence that the oppression of | 
the poor has existed in all ages and must | 
continue for all time to come. Such people | 
are mistaken.  Freedonis struggle from i 
the time of the blessed Sir Thomas More to | 
the present tine has aimed chiefly at 
placing that potent weapon, the ballot, in 
ihe hands of the people. Ino thus country, 
atleast. that was accomplished long ago, 
and at last those who bear the burdens of | 
our civilized society und who create all the | 
wealth that such society cnjovs have come | 
to see how to put that weapon to use : 

| 
| 


their own behalf. 

They will use it, and thus in time build 
up in this western land a nobler common- 
wealth thaa that dreamed of by the author 
of Utopia—ore that will avoid the extreme 
socialism he porirayved, and leave free play 
to individual acticn and incentive while 
securing 10 the people in common the 
ownership of these natural resources mo- 
nopolized here to-day by individuals as 
they were in Engiand more than three cen- ; 
tures aco. 





DODGING BEHIND THE CONSTITUTION. 

In a recent speech ex-Gov. Dorsheimer 
ppposed federal taxation of land values as 
asubstitute for customs and internal reve- 
nue duties on the ground, as he expressed it. 
that “‘ nyt a single square foot of the soil of 
this country can be taxed by the federal 
government without cmending the consti- 
tution of the United States.” Mr. Dors- 
heimer's constitutional Law is as bad as his 
political econyny. 

Congress hus power to lay and collect di- 
rect taxes as well as duties, imposts and 
excises. This much Mr. Dorsheimer may 
be credited with knowing; but inasmuch 
as direct taxes must. be apportioned among 
the severa] states according; to population, 
and a tax upon land values is a direct tax, 
he jumps to the conclusion that a tax upon 
Jand values, irrespective of improvements, 
would be unconstitutional. But congress has 
frequently imposed such taxes and appor- | 
tioned them among the several states ac- | 
vording te popuiation without exciting any 

| 


doubt as to their constitutionality. On the 
contrary, thesupreme court has resorted to 
those tax laws for aid in constitutional con- 
struction. In 1798 the tax was laid upon 
“dwelling houses, lands_ and slaves, ac- 
cording to values” in 1813, “upon real estate 
and slaves, according to value ;” In 1815, | 
wpon “the values of all lands und lots of | 
ground, with their improvements, dwell- 
ing houses and slaves.” and in 1861 | 
on the same values. The amounts thus | 
raised and apportioned amuny tite several | 
states, according to population, ranged | 
from two millions to twenty millions. | 

Now, if congress couid collect two millions 
in 1798 and twenty millions in 1861, requir- 
ing from each state wa quota proportioned 
to its population, to be raised by a direct 
tax upon Jand according to values, wy 
cannot congress collect all Uae revenues of 
the federal government by requiring of 
each state a quota according to its popula- 
ton, to be raised by a direct tax on land 
Values alone ¢ 

Perhaps Mr. Dorsheimer can answer. If 
wot, let him not again attempt to clothe | 
bis economic prejudices with constitutional 
gauze. 

AID FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Gen. Wingate contributes to this issue 
of THE Stanvakp an elaborate defense of 
the proposed appropriation in aid of the 





_@Bational guard. His position as president 


Of the National Guard association and his 
long experience in national guard affairs i 
area cuaraniee that he has made the best | 
@Zument that cin be made for the appro- 
pration. 

The defense is essentially weak in con- 
foundine a militia with the national guard. 






(At és notglaimed by labor organizations that 
mugbes mo power to provide for or- | would be scouted as communi, and, offered. 
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ganizing, arming and disciplining the mi- 
htia; nor that a well: disciplined and uni- 
formly organized and equipped militia is 
not necessary. But it is claimed that 
armed social clubs are not necessary or de- 
sirable and that congress has no constitu- 
tional right to provide for the organizing, 
urming and disciplining of such clubs. 

That the national guard is composed of 
social clubs is a fact. The different com- 
panies have their own by-laws, they fix in- 
itiation fees, dues and fines, and by a vote 
they determine who shall be admitted to 
their ranks. Black-balls are as effective 
there as in the Union League, the Century 
club, or the Manhattan. This kind of or- 
sanization is not what Washington had in 
mind when he spoke of the militia as the 
palladium of our security, nor Jefferson 
when he solicited an annual appropriation 
for the militia of the several states. 

The law of 1793 which, as Gen. Wingate 
Says, isa law still, though practically ob- 
solete, provides for the only kind of militia 
entitled to any sort of recognition that does 
not belong to a target. company. That is 
the kind of militia to which Washington 
referred and for which Jetferson solicited— 
a militia composed of every able bodied 
man in the community. 

We are quite ready to believe that Gen. 
Wingate, in drafting the Sewell bil!, had 
no werse motive than to benefit an organi- 
zation to which he is devoted. But the 
proposition is, nevertheless, in line with 
the aristocratic conspiracy now in progress 
against American liberty, of which the 
Pinkerton army, the proposed garrison at 
Chicago and the clamor for the building of 
forts and ironclads are surface indications. 

The kind of militia we ought to have 
should consist of all citizens, and very 
nearly all that is required to give us an 
overwhelming force in time of national 
need is that our young men should be ac- 
customed to the use of arms. The money 
that we now waste on a standing army 
could be much better spent in providing 
our lads with facilities for the practice of 
marksmanship and athictic exercises. 





THE NEW PARTY AND THE NEGRO. 

We have already stated in THE STAND- 
ARD our reasons for beheving that the true 
friends of labor in the south must lay aside 
their prejudice against admitting the col- 
ored voters to a share in their effort to 
rescue our country from the grasp of 
monopoly. Mr. Edwards, of Waco, Texas, 
writes us a letter strongly presenting his 


| Own views in opposition to any attempt to 


enlist: the negro in this fight. We have 
read his article with care, but we fail to 
find in its somewhat passionate presenta- 
tion of the case any reason to change the 
opinion already expressed in these columns, 

We understand fully the fears enter- 
tained by southern white men as to the 
possible result of the re-entrance of the 
negro into politi; but it is idle to imagine 
that the present condition of affairs there 
can continue. The negroes have a legal 
right to vote, and they cannot forever be 
excluded from the exercise of that right 
The only question is whether men like Mr. 
Edwards shail educate and lead them into 
voting .in the interests of the many. or 
whether they shall again become the tools 
of selfish individuals who seck only their 
own personal welfare and aggrandizement. 

We think that Mr. Adams, who writes 
us on the same question from South Caro- 
lina, has the true conception of the aim 
and method of the new party. It must 
educate and lift men in order to achieve 
results. The failures of the non-political 
struggle of labor have always been due to 
the eagerness for work on the part of a 
less intelligent or iess scrupulous body cf 
laborers, and frequently to the presence of 
a body of imported and ignorant men as 
unfit to participate intelligently in govern- 
mental matters as any plantation negroes. 
This is the class that helped to defeat the 
labor party in New York last fall. We 
here understand, however, that such men 
will continue to vote, and we propose to 
educate them into voting for permanent 
prosperity for themselves and for us in- 
stead of voting fora two-dollar bill given 
them on election day by the agents of the 
bosses and millionaires, who flourish under 
a system of politics based on money. Our 
southern friends owe a similar duty to the 
negroes, and only through its faithful per- 
formance can they hope to achieve suc- 
cess. 








nn 

Gen. RoGer A, Pryor, in an articie else- 
where, points out an obnoxious provision of 
the civil code that interposes an effectual bar 
in many cases to the bringing of suits against 
corporations for causing death by negligence. 
He also instances another unjust: law in the 
interest of corporations and against working- 
men by which an employer escapes all liabil- 
ity for injury to an employe where such in- 
jury is caused by the negligence of a fellow 
servant. Thisis,as Gen. Pryor says, judge- 
made, and not statutory law. A Hartford 
letter in last week’s STanpDaRD showed how 
the courts of Connecticut had arrived at a 
conclusion diametrically opposite to that of 
the New York courts in this matter, the result 
being that the railroad magnates are trying 
to procure the passage of astatute putting the 
workingmen of Connecticut on the sume foot- 
ing on which those of New York have been 
placed by our courts. This is a precedent 
that workingmen here may well follow. Let 
them insist that the unjust law laid down by 
our courts shall be remedied by an affirmative 
act declaring the opposite principle, and that 
the code shall be amended so as to annul the 
clause pointed out by Gen. Pryor, and prob- 
ably smuggled into it by some corporation 
lawyer. 

“TRE first martyr of the new crusade” is 
the apt title given by Judge Maguire of San 
Francisco to Father McGlynn. 


' No one better understands than Felix Adler, 
who lectured Jast Sunday on the child slavery 
in vogue in our great cities, how nearly impos- 
sible it is to emancipate the children while 
saviors of society flourish and wax fat upon 
their earnings. When purents are able to 
barely live on their own wages the tempta- 
tion to put their children into stores and fac- 
tories is overwhelming, and perjury respect- 
ing their ages is to be expected. Prof. Adler's 
proposition that the state should pay a stipu- 
lated sum to the indigent parent of a child 
under thirteen so long as it goes to school 
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as a charity instead of a right, it would be de- 
grading. The true relief is not in the alterna- 
tive slavery on the one hand or charity on the 
other, but in justice. Put an end to the sys- 
tem by which natural opportunities are with- 
drawn from the many and appropriated by 
the few, and child slavery will put an end to 
itself. 


THE attempt by the Albany politicians to 
run the State Trades assembly last week 
failed: but it caused entirely too much trouble, 
nevertheless. The true friends of labor must 
keep out of their councils the puppets who 
jump whenever politicians pull the string. 

THE Tammany statesmen propese a law 
limiting the earnings of all public corporations 
to ten per cent on the actual cost of the prop- 
erty held aud used by such companies. Aun 
article entitled “Highway Robbers,” printed 
elsewhere, shows that just such a law "has 
been on the statute book for years, but it has 
never been enforced. The workingmen do 
not ask new laws at the hands of the 
old purties, as the influences by which 
these = parties maintain themselves in 
power—influenees that keep the corpora- 
tions in power, no matter whether the re- 
publicans or the democrats are turned out 
by the people—still prevail. Tammany is 
in a beautiful position to “conciliate the 
workingmen” just now. Its leaders know 
that a republican legislature will accept 
no legislation proposed by it, and hence 
it can propose anything, sure that that 
will be the end of the matter. Nothing better 
can he expected from the republicans, and 
though a little tinkering may be done, no radi- 
eal reform can be looked for until the labor 
party elects a legislature of its own. 








“Wy do they uot go to the vacant lands 
of the west” is the frequent. inquiry of com- 
fortable people concerning the New York 
poor. How far west would vou have them 
zo? Is California far enough! If so, read a 
letter from San Diego, printed elsewhere, and 
sec how imuch chance a poor man has there. 





THE smzil farmer who owns his own land is 
supposed by muny to be the lion in the path 
of the land restoration party. The report of 
an interview with Richard F. Trevellick, re- 
ported elsewhere from the Detroit Evening 
Post, shows that if this is the only obstacle to 
the success of the land and labor movement, 
it isone that is vanishing with amazing ra- 
pidity. If the new movement had nothing 
else to commend it, it would be deserving of 
general support because of the promise it 
offers to the real tiller of the soil, whose bur- 
dens under the land monopoly system grow 
heavier from year to year. 





PEOPLE who are as averse to reading as 
they are prone to talking persist in declaring 
that the doctrine of land restoration is difficult 
to understand. If such people will refresh 
their minds by rest for a real effort. and then 
read the two letters by Mr. Barnes, printed 
in another column, they will possibly be able 
to gain at least a glimmering of a truth al- 
ready perfectly plain to the great body of 
workingmen in this city. 








PRIESTS who denounce justice to the poor 
inthe name of Christ are not much further 
away from the truth than are those politicians 
who invcke the name of Abraham Lincoln in 
support of the money-supported monopolistic 
republican party of to-day. Some extracts 
from the liberator’s speeches and letters 
printed in this issue prove conclusively that 
Lincoln was as firm a foe to industrial slavery 
as he was to that chattel slavery in the over- 
throw of which he was the grcatest of all 
leaders. 








Adding Insult to Injury. 


From the beginning of the troubles in St. 
Stephen's church, the enemies of Dr. MeGlynn 
have not scrupled by innuendo and whispered 
slander tu attempt to biacken his character. 
Conspicuous in the dirty work has been the 
New York Sun, which on Thursday morning 
reported Father Donnelly as saying: “I know 
that Dr. McGlynn owes anyywhere from 
twenty to fifty thousand doijlars to servant 
girls who have lent their savings to him.” 

A gentleman thoroughly acquainted with 
the matter informs us that Dr. McGlynn 
aiways kept, not only books, but an expert 
accountant ; that the financial report every 
Year has been audited with inspection of 
vouchers by reputable members of the 
congregation; that these reports are on 
record in Lord Preston’s chancery office ; 
that if the debt is uow larger than when Dr. 
MeGlynn went there, twenty-one years ago, 
there are hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of improvements tu show for it, in the 
building of the Twenty-ninth street half 
of the church, which is in _ it- 
self equal to oan ordinary = chureh, 
in marble altars, paintings and a seore of 
other improvements, and in valuable proper- 
ties acquired in Twenty-cighth street, at New 
Dorp, 8. L, and at Fordham. 

The amount of money due at the end of 1886 
to members of the conzregation whom Father 
Donnelly sneers at as servant girls will not be 
“anywhere between twenty and fifty thousand 
dollars,” but about fifteen thousand dollars,and 
this money was not “lent to Dr. McGlynn,” 
but to the corporation of St. Stephen’s 
church and for the use and benefit of St. 


Stephen’s church, and the payment. of this: 


money is guaranteed by the trustees of St 
Stephen’s charch. 

Our informant adds that for very many 
years before St. Stephen’s home began to re- 
ceive any money from the city for the board 
of conunitted children, St. Stephen’s church 
supported hundreds of destitute children in 
the home. 


The Guild of the Iron Cross. 


The Guild of the Iron Cross, the scope and 
objects of which have already been explained 
in THE STANDARD, held its second annual con- 
vention in St. Augustine’s chapel on Tuesday. 
The afternoon session wus attended by some 
fifty delegates, und at the meeting Father 
Field, of St. Clement's church, Philadelphia, 
Father Huntington, of the Holy Cross 
mission of this city and the Rey. G. M. Chris- 
tlan of Newark were appointed a committee 
on publication. Bishop Potter was elected an 
honorary chaplain, and Mr. Douglas of New- 
ark was elected president of the guild for the 
coming year. The name of the society was 
then changed to “The Guild cf the Iron Cross, 
and Church Workingmien’s Society.” 

At the public service in the evening the 
ehurch was filled to overflowing. Bishop 
Huntington delivered a sermon in which he 
treated ut length the social problems of the 
times, and suid that Christianity was on the 
side of the laboring class, so far as it recog- 
nized any distinction between classes at all. 

The guild has now sixteen chaplains, six 
honorary chaplains, one hundred priests asso- 
ciate and fifteen hundred meinbers. 








The McGlynn Testimonial. 


The publisher of THE Stanparp acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following sums for 
the McGlynn testimonial: 
Juck Plane, Tarrytown, N. Y.......cescccccecescce-- G1 
Wiftam McMichae!, Philadelphia. ..........0........ 5 Ww 
R. P. Daniels, Washington, D.C... cc. ccc cee ween l 
Jesse Lawson, cs 
T. F. Monalhi:tuo, we 
T. B. Joslin, “ aicwe sees ves es cawecesae 
Reilly and Fogarty, two New York boys working 

hard for 1OW Wiles... 2... ccccccsnce cccccccccccese 
“A Wexford Man,” BOStON. cc... ccc cccccccccnccccess 
3. C. H, Georgetown, D.C... 2... cece cence ce ccscece 
T. F. McM., Tonawanda, Pa......... weerchenseieeceews 
“Three sisters,” Providence, R. 1.2.20. .c. sce ce ccnee 
James Henderson, Philadelphia............ Secgoudsse 
Jeremiah Chapman, Haddenfield, N. J..... 0.2.0.0 
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THE WEEK. 


Among the assemblymen from New York 
who voted for Hiscock in the late triangular 
battle of millionaires at Albany was young 
Crosby, a son of Howard Crosby. His repub- 
lican constituents, mostly Mortou men, called 
him to account at a public meeting, and he 
charged the agents of both Morton and Miller 
with direetly offering large sums of money 
for votes. He smoothed the ruffled feelings of 
his audience by stating that Morton, as soon 
as he went to Aibany, put a check on his 
agents, and gave the Millerites a side slap by 
saying that Miller’s canvass from that moment 
steadily advanced. Hiscock’s ugents were 
not alluded to by Mr. Crosby, but whatever 
they may have done is hardly a reflection on 


the way he voted, sinee Hiscock was his Hob- ; 


son's choice. 

The committee that has been hearing testi- 
mony to determine whether or not the repub- 
liean boss, Mike Cregan, sold out Allen 
Thorndike Rice, the republican candidate for 
congress in the Tenth = district, Jas ad- 
journed and will report to the republican 
county comnuittee, which meets ut the Grand 
Opera house next Tuesday. The testimony 
has shown that the management of republican 
polities is as corrupt and mereenary as that of 
Tammany or the county democracy. A ma- 
jority of the committee will report that 
Cregan is guilty. 

The daily papers have glowing accounts of 
the charity ball, an annual event in New York 
which brings together the wealth and fashion 
of the metropolis, and at which miuny young 
ladies make their social debut. This year it 
was held at the Metropolitan Opera house, the 
grand march beginning at half-past ten at 
night. The display of diamonds was dazzling 
enough to excuse the seareity of apparel. 
Levi P. Morton led the march. Mrs. Hicks- 
Lord was there and attracted a great deal of 
attention. So did Capt. Williams, the notori- 
ous policeman who on aw small salary has 
beecmne wu rich man. The expense cf prepara- 
tion for this ball goes high up in the hundred 
thousands; the proceeds yo to charity. Both 
expense and proceeds come chiefly from ob- 
jects of the charity. 

The attitude of the New York press toward 
organized labor is well illustrated in a report 
that appeared last week in one of. the leading 
dailies concerning the Lorillard strikers. The 
article was calculated to impress the reader 
with the idea that pretty nearly all of the 
female strikers were dressed in “silk plush” or 
“ sealskin” sacques and “silk dresses,” and the 
men with corresponding elegance. This state- 
ment, it should be observed, is made only a few 
days after the publication of the fact that the 
girls have been, many of them, working for 
from $5 to $7 per week. This daily should now 
favor us with an article on “How to wear a 
sealskin on & per week.” 





The latest converts to congnunistic doctrines 
are the managers of the Western Union tele- 
graph company. Itseems that they even go 
so far as to believe that the news sent over 
their wires should ‘be comnmon property, for 
they have been allowing Kiernan & Co., news 
agents, of this city, to use the news which the 
agents of Dow, Jones & Co. have sent to the 
latter firm. This has been going on for some 
time, and this case is merely one where the 
proof is a little easier to be obtained than 
usual, Of course, no one doubts that the 
managers and big Wall street speculators con- 
nected with the W. U. have had access to all 
the private information sent over their lines; 
but that the outside publie should be let into 
the game is something new. 

The brutal! insoience of the police seems to 
be on the increase. Their performances at the 
Davitt meeting at Madison Square on Sunday 
evening were remarkable. In the early part 
of the evening they thrust back all who held 
tickets, declaring that only those wishing tv 
buy tickets would be admitted. Having thus 
caused the house to be crowded, while people 
holding tickets were compelled to stand in 
the muddy streets, they then refused to per- 
mit these excluded ones to enter because the 
building was filled. 





That notorious ruffian, Capt. Williams, stood 
at the. Twenty-seventh street door and he ap- 
pears to have been responsible for this out- 
rage on the rights of ticket holders). He was 
noisy and insolent as usual. and treated the 
people us though they were dogs. The writer 
saw one mun go up to the door and show his 
ticket. He was roughly told to get back, 
that he could not enter. He insisted on his 
right, when Williams seized him roughly by 
the lapels of his coat and violently ran hin 
backward for seme distance through the uure- 
sisting crowd. For this Williams ought to be 
convicted of assault und battery, stripped of 
his uniform and sent to jail: but nothing will 
be done until the present police commissioners 
are removed, as they sustain the police in just 
such lawiess brutality. 

One ruffian of this kind, according to a 
Herald itein, came near being lynched on last 
Tuesday. He was Policeman George E. 
Houser of the Thirty-tifth street station. He 
brutally clubbed into insensibility a ‘longshore- 
man named Edward Nolan last Sunday. The 
policeman was upparently drunk, and an 
angry crowd threw stones and mud at him. 
Though Nolan’s wounds showed how brutally 
he had been treated, Justice Smith of the 
Fifty-seventh street court sent him to jail 
in default of bail, and made no attempt to so 
much as rebuke his inhuman captor. Such 
outrages will, if continued, lead to a riot, for 
which the police alone will be responsible. 

The week has been marked by important 
action in congress. The electoral count bill 
has been agreed to by both houses and is now 
in the hands of the president. It. provides 
that the proper tribunals of cach state shall 
settle all disputes as to the electoral vote of 
such states, but when these tribunals fail to 
act no disputed votes shall be counted with- 
out the concurrence of both houses of con- 
gress acting separately. The bill prevents 
any more such performances as those that 
disgraced the country in 1577. 

There has been much apparent excitement 
over the Canadian fisheries question during 
the past week. Mr. Edmunds’ bill authorizing 
the president to protect and defend Ameri- 
ean tishermen and vessels) passed the 
senate by a vote of 46to 1. It authorizes th 
president to boycott Canadian gouds if need 
be. In the course of the debate on the bill 
Frye of Maine, Hoar of Massachusetts, and 
Ingalls of Kansas made violent speeches de- 
nouncing the Canadian authorities and urging 
non-intereourse with the Dominionif the = re- 
cent treatment of American fishermen is con- 
tinued. Mr. Ingalls declared that the bill -‘is 
a declaration to Great Britain recognizing her 
agency in the matter, and notifying her that 
she will continue it at her peril.” Cable dis- 
patches indicate that this declaration has 
cuused much more excitement in England 
than in this country. The house of represent- 
tatives, on motion of Mr. Belmont, has called 
on the president fur the correspondence re- 
luting to the cuse. The Canadian authorities 
are excited over the senate’s action, and Sir 
Johu McDonald and Mr. Foster, minister of 
fisheries, declare that the Dominion govern- 
ment will yield nothing to this attempted co- 
ercion. Meanwhile the Gloucester fishermen 
are howling with delight over the tremendous 
row raised in support of their demand tu lay a 
tariff on Canadian fish, Any consideration 
whatever of the rights of American consum- 
ers of fish would pave the way for an imme- 
diate settlement of the whole difficulty. 


On Tuesday Mr. Blair of New Hampshire 


called up in the senate his bill proposing an | 
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amendment to the constitution giving the 
suffrage to women. After a brief debate, in 
which a number of sapient senators concluded 
that the question at issue was whether a 
woman shall be a voter or a ministering angel, 
the bill was defeated by a vote of thirty-four 
nays to sixteen yeus. The ‘result indicates 
clearly a great march of public sentiment on 
this question, however, as it would have been 
impossible to get six votes much less sixteen 
in the senate for Women suffrage ten years 
ago. 


The Woman Suffrage association began. its 
annual session in Washingtou on the very day 
that this vote was taken. 


The senate last week ratified a new treaty 
extending the Hawuiian reciprocity treaty, 
with an added article giving to the United 
Stutes the use of Pear! river barbor asa naval 
coaling station. On last Saturday the house 
adopted a resolution reciting the action cf the 
president and senate, and instructing. the 
committee on the judiciary to report whether 
such a treaty involving the rate of duty on 
imported goods ean be validand binding with- 
out the concurrence of the heuse. This is an 
old question, and has never been definitely 
settled. 





The conference report upon the bill for the 
allotment of lands in severalty to Indians has 
been agreed to. Itisa bad bill, and can only 


i work evil to the red man while promoting the 


schemes of white adventurers and land specu- 
lators. 


Mr. Outhwaite has had a resolution passed 
asking the secretary of the interior for a de- 
tailed statement of the debt owed by the 
subsidized Pacitie railroads to the government. 
at the becinning of the present year, and for 
his opinion us to the effect of Mr. Outhwaite’s 
bill now pending for the relief of those roads. 
Our private udvices indicate that Mr. 
Outhwaite’s bill will not puss. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Springer’s substitute will also 
fail. The companies are entitled to uo ex- 
tension and they can pay this debt if they 
want to do so. 


The bill for the forfeiture of the New Or- 
leans, Baton Ronge and Vicksburg land grant, 
as amended, passed the house last Saturday. 

Last Saturday Secretary Manning. issued a 
call for $13,000,000 three per cent bonds, which 
will be paid March 1. No more such calls will 
be possible after July 1. 





The argument in the telephone case before 
the United States supreme court was begun 
on Monday, and will probably continue for 
two weeks. The Herald. of this city publishes 
wu story going to show that the telephone was 
really invented and patented by Mr. House 
years ago, and that, therefore, nonce. of the 
present claimants are entitled to a patent. 


The Reagan-Collum interstate commerce bill 


has passed both houses of congress and gone to | 


the president. This is the first serious attempt 
at federal regulation of railrouds and the be- 
ginning of the end of railroad swindling and 
oppression. With such amendinents as exper- 
ience may prove necessary, the law will make 
it impessible for railroad pools and railroad 
kings to throttle interstate commerce, and 
with the decline of plundering profits interstate 
roads will pass easily under national control. 
The bill relates to common carriers between 
states, and prohibits special rates, rebates, 
drawbacks and all other devices for discrimi- 
nating in charges, except bona fide commuta- 
tion tickets and business passes. Greater 
charges for short hauls than for longer ones 
are forbidden, except by permission of the 
railroad commissioners. Mr. Fink’s occupa- 
tion will be gone, for pooling is declared un- 
lawful. Rates for fare and freight must be 
posted at every station, and no advance is 
allowed until after ten days’ notice. Redue- 
tions may be made without notice, but’ must’ 
be posted immediately. Any deviation from 
the published rates is unlawful, and every 
vivlation of the act is a misdemeanor punish- 
uble by fine not to exceed $5,000. The com- 
mission provided for is to consist of six 
conunissioners, of Whom not more than three 
shall belong to the same political party, and 


will have complete supervision of interstate. 


transportation. 


The long sensational struggle in Nebraska 
ended iast week in the election of A. S. Pad- 
dock, a stalwart republican and friend of the 
munopolist, as United States senator in place 
of Chas. H. Van Wyek. This is a vietory for 
the railroads, who were determined that the 
independent aud belligerent Nebraskau should 
not go back to the senate. Under a pro- 
vision of the Nebraska constitution the people 
of the state indicated a desire at the last 
election that Van Wyck should) be sent back. 
The leaders of the two old parties cared 
more, however, for the railroads than for 
the people. Enough republicans voted for 
Van Wryek to have elected him had the demo- 
crats, probably at railway dictation, voted 
for the anti-monopolist. instead of wasting 
thirty-two Votes oa a man who had no chance. 
Van Wyck tinally submiited to the republican 


saucus, Which teminated Paddock late at 
night. After the election one of the members 


of the house of representatives offered the 
followmg: 

Whereas, The great state of Nebraska has been 
delivered into the hands of « powerful corporation. by 
the dramutic action of w midnight caucus; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the public buildings of said state be 
draped in mourniny for the time uf thirty days. 

It was, of course, laid on the table. 

Several sensational contests continued up 
to the closing of this page. In New Jersey 
both parties are seeking to gain their ends by 
revolutionary tactics. The republicans refused 


to organize the Senate, and the democrats ure: 


pretending to hold a joint session despite this 
lawless action of their opponents. 1t looks as 
though the republicans would be compelled to 
withdraw Sewell and the democrats Gov. 
Abbett. 


The deadlock in Indiana continues. The 
democrats stubbornly adhere to Turpie and 
the repdblicans to Harrison, though numerous 
ballots appear to show that the four men who 
hold the balance of power will vote for nei- 
ther. 





-In Texas there is a warm contest between 
Maxey, Reagan and Ireland, and John Hau- 
couk is receiving some votes. Senator Maxey 
led for several ballots, but Reagan then came 
tu the fore, and Maxey and Ireland’s friends 
united on Wednesday evening to force an ad- 
journment. 


There is a streak of daylight in West Vir- 
tipia Where seven democrats have revolted 
neuinst the caucus determination to. re-elect 
Senator Camden, a Standard oil millionaire, 


who is backed by the Baltimore and Ohio, the. 


Chesapeake and Ohio, and all the otber cor- 
porations thut have for wu long time ruled the 
state. 


One of the silly quarrels promoted by our 
stupid tariff is now in progress. The dealersin 
wool claim that importers’ “noils” and rine 
waste are equal in value to scoured wool as it 
comes frem the sheep, and they insist that its 
cost to the manufacturers shall be increased 
by adding to the taxonit. The manufactur- 
ers, Who arc hivh tariff men themselves when 
they can make anything by it, resist the de- 
mand of the dealers with much indignation. 
The treasury depurtiment hus the case under 
consideration. 

The National board of trade is the iast body 
that has attempted to ride the free trade and 
protection horses at once. It comes to the 


ground like the other jockeys who have tried 


the trick. 





The Massachusetts fishermen have calied a 


yo err a 2 te once so eget eeeartehe AAI a em or eRe AAARAPSE nate OT, iy cmon na 


mecting. ab- Gloucester, on Feb. 23, of all per-. 


sons in the country directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the tisheries. This includes all whe 
eat fish, und if the invitation is aecepted a 
resolution will be adupted in favor of letting 


us possible. This would carry the Yankees. 
3irs. Mary FE. Reteham, of Phrladelphis, 
has obtained a verdict: for S$10,000° against the 
Citizens’ Pussenver Railway company for the 
Joss of her. husband. whe died from. injuries 
caused by afall from an ice wagon. 


was the -euuse-of the wecident. | Under the ex- 


$5,000 could nave been recovered In such a 
case. 


anda lively thne may be anticipated. This 
summary necessarily closes too early. to per- 
mit uny comment on the opening proceedings, 
Aneveul that diils all fairblul liberals with 
delight is. the defeat of George J. Goschen, 
the former diberal who recently accepted the 
position of chancellor of the exchequer in the 
tury cabinet. 
rassing. to the government, and HL considera- 
tion of a peerage it is thought that Sir John 
Mowbrey will resizgu. bis seat for Oxford 
university iu order to give it to Goschen. 


health and spirits, und predicts that he will 
be in power again iuside of three months. 

The tory ministry evidently thinks that a 
coercion bil will. smell more sweet if: it is: 
called a “conspiracy bil and if Will promptly 
introduce such a imeasure. It will be vigor- 
ously fought by the Gladstonians and the 
Irish, and may prove to be the reck on which 
the goverument will split. : ; 

Sir Michael! Hicks-Beach has declined an in- 
vitation to visit Glenbeich lo witness for him- 


self the horrible evictions now in progress. . 


He declares that “it appears that the public 
are only protecting the owners in the neces- 
sary enforcement of their rights,” and that 
any sufferings. that may result are due to 
others. Messrs. Conybewre, Dillon, Harring- 
ton aud Mahoney, twmembers of parliament, 
have publicly replied, denying Beach’s state- 
ment and demanding that he shall explain and 
make public bis authority for it. Sir Michael 
in departing from his usual cautious reticence, 
appears to have opened his mouth only to put 
his foot in it. 





A new island has just been d scovered in 
the Pacific. As it is called Allison island, we 
presume some man of that name has already 
appropriated it. 


Press Comments on the Ve&lynn Case. 


The Catholic church authorities who have 
assumed to dictate what Catholics shall be- 
lieve or disbelieve, or how they shall act on 
political matters, have yone so far beyond 
their jurisdiction that they must retrace their 
steps or the Catholic church will suifer even- 
tually through their imprudence.—{Boston 
Transcript. 

We heartily concur with the great Irish 
liberator—‘‘As much reticion as you like 
from Bore, but no potitics.”".—(Charlottesville, 
Va., Chronicle. 








We dovbt very inuch even if Catholics of 

; any grit or spung will allow themselves to be. 

made slaves of ina matter of mere political 

opinion by Italian priests, who have no syra- 

pathy whatever with American ideas-er Ainer- 
ican institutions.—Pacramento, Cal., Union. 


This religious revolt is likely to be just as. 


far-reaching in its effects as uny of the new 
departures of these days in the religious 
world. It can scarcely do less than to modify 
the power and influence of Rome among 
American Catholics.—{Minneapolis Journal. 


Mr. George in the belief that Dr. McGlynn 
should stay where he is——{Minneapclis Mer- 
cury. 

When Rome shall spezk through her in- 
j fallible head Dr. MeGlynn will be found 
nearer the sublime pontiff than are the arch- 
bishops and cardinals who are now disciplin- 
ing and humiliating him.—{St. Louis Republi- 
can. 


een a 


Dr. MeGlynn is not obliged to obey the sum- 
mons unless he sees fit. Fle is in a free land-— 


he may po or stay.—[Peabody, Mass., Re- 


porter. 


Father McGlynn was commanded by the 
-archbishop to cease advocating the election: 


‘of Mr. Henry George to the office of mayor, 
but refused to go buck on hig principles, and 
for this honest act, though one of the ablest 
and most devoted clergymen in the country, 
he was deposed—[Rocklaud, Me., Opinion. 


- No title the church can. confer could raise 
Dr. Mettyon higher than he-stands before the 
world, a perfect type of the Christian of 
apostohte times, enduring and bearing all 
these things for the sake of the ministry to 
which he devoted his life, and which, let us 
hope, he will soon resume and continue to the 
end.--[Memphis, Tean., Appeal. 


When men have become used to saying wha 
they will have for civil officers, it: is. not sur- 
prising that they should claim a voice in de- 
ciding what preacher they will have, what 
pastor shall supervise their religious duties 
and services.—[ludianapolis News. 


a tee a a ee 


We are ready to say with: Mr. George that 
in the meanthne American workingmen 
might as well meke up their minds that in 
their fight for the enfranchisement of labor 
they must meet the opposition of the Catholis. 
hierurchy.°—[Gleawoeod, la., Journal. 


Dr. MeGlynn may have erred in, beeomme 
anoactive propusandist of Henry George’s 
new lund gospel, but’ the Catholic hierarchy 
ure as inuch liable to eriticism for enteriug 
into politics as Dr. McU:lynn.—[Boston Tran- 
script. ; ; 


| 

| 

| Whatever may be the rights of the Roman 
| Catholic church over its priests, it. is unfor- 
1 tunate that its archbishops should so often be 
| opposed to the temporal welfare of the people, 
| and consequently to the efforts of those priests 
! who see the necessities of the poor and strive 

to relieve them.—[Detroit. Labor Leat. 

The archbishop has the same right that any 
other citizen bas, whether priest. or layman, 
to take Whichever side in the discussion of the 

| social question Seems best to him. “But to issue 
| un edict to-his flock, virtually prohibiting them 
i from any auction in the settlement of: a ques- 
| tion so-iinportant to their welfare, upbless it be 
; to dows he, the archbishop, shall direct, is, to 
our mind, going somewhat outside of his office. 
| —{Troy, N.Y., Clarion. 

| 

| 

i 

i 


[f this species-of ecclesiastical tyranny is to 


prevail it will-show to the laboring men. that. 


their church is ieousistent with the free insti 


tutions of Americu.—[ Martha's Vineyard Her- 


wld. : 


Edward MeGivnn, the American. citizen, is 
2zreater than Parker MeGiyon, the subordinate 
of oa foreien. potentate. 
Michael Davitt in Rome, where he was even 
refused an audience with the pope throuch 
the influence of the representative of Euglish 


aristocracy, Errington, has net fuded from: 


the minds of the friends: of Treland’s cause— 
the cause of the proletarians of the world. “So 
Pitisnetto be wondered at that the church 
should) view unfavorably aw. shnilar-cuuse: in 
Americu—[New Haven Werkmen's. Advocate. 





| The American. idea is that there are certain 
inalicuable rights. [f praciically the law de- 
fends the individual in those rights—as it cer- 
tainly doves in free speech on political ques- 
tions, including the questions. which. Mr. 
George places before the public, and if any 
man tus to exercise his liberty, ib. 1s his 
own luvkout.—{Gaiveston News. | 


We believe with Henry George and Dr. Me- 
Gilson, und with muny cvood Catholics as well, 
that the Ronan Catbote chureh has no right 
to step inand calban Ameriean citizen. to aue- 
count for performing. his leritioate duties.as 
a citizen. The enemies of that’ church have 
long claimed that a good: Catholic. could 
not be w geod American, because he professed 
a higher fealty iv wu foreizn potentaie than to 
hts own governmeut.. The wnswer has beeo 
that the fealty tu the pepe is on matters. per- 
tulning to rengious futh, nut to fpovernamental 
policy. Is the church going to reuder that an- 
wex inapossibie. in the iuture?—LY olce, -- 


F 


| 
| 
| 
| 










Poe a OY SIDES, 


all who wart to sell fish sell them as cheaply. 





Am ex- 
cavittion made in the street: by the defendané 


isting unjust law ol New York net more than 


The British parliament opened on Thursday, 


His defeat is very embar- _ 


Gladstone is back in London, in excellent. 


Every true American citizen will agree with 


The experience of: 












A COMMUNIST BLESSED. 
he Auther of “Urepia” Osicially Declared 
te bein Heaven. 
In the first number of Taiz Stanparp I gave 
@ bricf ‘sketch of Sir Thomas More, and set 
forth, largely in his own words, the political 
ideas that he sought to illustrate in his much 
tatked of but little read volume of Utopia. 
Ja that article I spoke of the fact that the 
mame of this carly advocate of socialistic 
-@octrine was likely to be udded to the calen- 


dar of saints by the Roman Catholic church, |! 


That process has apparcnily not yet been 
completed: but a dispatch to the Herald last 
week announces that Sir Thomas has been 
“blessed.” That. is tosav the church formally 
declares that he has been received into 
heaven. and is thenceforward to be “rever- 
enced” by good Catholics. 

Inthe first: article I showed clearly that 
Ctopia was no mere fancifal romance written 
for amusement. but. a serious presentation of 
political views for consideration. These ideas 
were presented in the first book in the shape 
of reports of a pretended conversation be- 
tween More und Ralph Hvythliodave, the sup- 
pesitious iraveler who had visited Utopia. 

The second and hast. buck contains Hythlo- 
dayes dexcripuon of the country and the laws, 
manners and customs of the people and 
humerous pussages in it goto show that its 
author was at least strongly inclined toward 
@ belief. not merely in the common owner- 
ship of land, but) in communistic socialism 
of the most radical kind. Utopia is an 
‘sland containing fiftw-four “large and fair 
cities or shire towns.” most. of them twenty- 
four miles 2part. and none more distant from 
its nearest neighbor than a day’s journey ou 
fect. Amaurote is the capital, and to 1t come 
yearly froin each city three “old men, wise 
and we!l expericuced, * to debate of the affairs 

ef tae whole island. 

None of the cities have on any side less 
than twenty miles of ground. None of them 
wish to increase their boldings, “for they 
count themselves rather the good husbands 
thar the owners of their lands.” The rural 
districts are divided into farins wel! furnished 
with buildings and the necessary implements 
of agriculture. and the people of the cities go 
there, according to au appointed order, to 
dwell. 

sons, wen and women, and two bendmen, 
all under the rule and order of the good man 
and good wife of the house” who ure “sage, 
discreet. and anviert persons.” Half of 
this houschold returns to the city euch year, 
ard is replaced by teenty more persons 
breught from town. and the newcomiers are 
instructed by those whe remain. In some 
cases those fund of country life remain ou the 
farms for vears. 

These people ull the ground and send ‘the 
produce to town. They raise many chickens, 
“and that by a2 marvelous policy, for the 
hens do not sit: upon the egzs, but by Keeping 
them ina certain equal heat they bring life 
into them and hatch thein.~ 

The city of Amaurote is situated on a river 
feriy miles from the sea. and this river is 

spanned by a bridge of sjone. with arches so 
high that. ships may pass under them. <An- 
bther and smalter river supplies the city with 
water by means of brick canals. The houses 
are built close together, but at the rear of 
vach is an ample garden. @he street. doors 
are never locked, “for there is nothing in the 
houses that is private or auy men’s own.” 
’ Every thirty families choose vearty an offi- 
eer, formerly called a syphograunte but later 
a phi Harche. Every ten of these philarches 
are.under achief philarche. In choosing a 
“prince the people of each of the four quarters 
of the city name a man “to stand for the elec- 
taon” [such is the irunslator’s own phrase] and 
from among these four the philurches are 
sworn to choose the one “they think most mete 
and expedient.” aud they choose him by a “se- 
-eret election.” He serves for life ‘unless he 
be deposed or put down for suspicion of ty- 
ranny-" The chief philurches are chosen 
 geariy, but are usualiy re-elected. These chief 
philarches meet the prince in council every 
third day, or oitener if necd be, and at each 
meeting two of the syphogruuntes attend, 
“every duy a sew couple.” Ut is deathto have 
eonsultation for the commonwealth out of the 
couucil or the place of the common election.” 
may not casily conspire together to oppress 
the people by tyranuy. 

Every inhabitant learrs husbandry, and in 
addition to this each learns some oiler craft. 
There are no tailors. for one uniform style of 
garment is worn by the men, another bv the 
married women. and still another by the un- 
married women: and these are of such simple 
Fashion that cach famHy manufactures its 
own. The lighter occupations ure given to the 
women, but cach persun must du something 
for the common wealth. 

“Every one,” savs the narrative, “applies 
his own craft with carnest. diligence. And 
yet, for all that, not to be wearied froin early 
ga the morning iv late in the evening with con- 
tinue! work Jike jxboring and toiling beasts, 
for this is worse than the miserable and 

wretched ccnditionof bondmen.” They divide 
the day into twenty-four hours. For six of 
these hours they work before noon, when 
they take dinner. After dinner they rest for 
two hours, and then work three hours until 
- they go to supper. They sleep cight hours. 
They oecapy the remainder of the time us 
they please. Muauy attend lectures that are 
given early in the mourning. and they have 
woncerts and games, but no gambling. As 
they al) work they iind that nine hours of toil 
is sufficient. This, the author says, any oue 
can see mnust be the cuse if he will take into 
eonsidcration the enurmous number of idle 
people why wre matutained by Uiose whu do 
the work in other countries. Among the 
idJe he mentions “all rich men, cspecially all 
Janded incu.” He thus continues: 
| Sow consider With vourself, of these few that do 
work, hew few be oceunied in: necessary works. 2. . 
Bavi wl these that be now busied about unprofitable 
eccupations, With a0 the whole tock of them that live 
Sd)y and slothfully, Whieh consume and waste, every 
gone of them, more of Unese things that come by other 
gens labor thaa twoof the workmen themselves do; 
Mf ailthese, say, were sevto profitable oecupations, 
ou easily see bow sittle time would be enough, Vea, and 
#@oo niuch, to store us With all things that may be requi- 
@ite cither for necessity or commodity, Vea, or for 
~ ppleasure, so that Che same pleasure be trac und watural 
Vrcpia proves this, for in the whole citv 
@nd surrounding cyuuntry there were not so 
many is five hundred persons who because of 
@ge or weakness were exempt from labor. 
These are the only persons so exempt except 
@ecertain nunber who give their whole time 
$0 Jearning. -If avy one of these prove not 
according to the expectauon und hope of him 
eonceived, ite is forthwith plucked back to the 
company of urtificers,” while, on the other 
hand, a bandicraftsman who bestows his 
keisure in learning by which he protits, is often 
“promoted to the company of the learned.” 
The population is divided into families, all 
the males born continuing in their father’s 
bouses, and the daughters, when married, 
Joining the families of their husbands. Where 
familics grow too large some of the members 
g@re transferred to smalicr households. A 
due proportion in population between cities is 
imilarly maintained by transfers. In case 
population of the whole island becomes 
$6° numerous, persons are chosen from each 
eity te build up a town under their own laws 
fm the nearest land “where the inhabitants 
fave much unoccupied ground.” They try to 
$nduce the inhabitants of the land to which 
they migrate to adopt their laws and custonis, 
and in that event boih prosper. If the inhabi- 
tants will not accept their laws, however, 
then the UCropiuns drive them out of tbe 
Bounds of their colony, “Tor,” says the 
épeaker, “they count this the most Just cause 


ato war iciea any peagle holt a piece of 


grovel cud ant rucant ty ne qood and 


profitail: use, decping others Jrom the use and 


| Srokt of i which, notwithstanding by the aw | 


{ on hand sufficient for two vears. 


Each farm has a household of forty ; 


ICH O q public 
This is in order that the prince and council | 


| social system, and his broad principles of re- 
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of nature, ought thereof to be Soaked ee 


relieved.” 

On the island every city is divided into four 
equal parts. In each quarter there is a market 
place, where the works of every family and 
all kinds of produce are stored. The head of 
every household goes thither at will and car- 
ries away whatever he needs, without pay. 
No one takes more than he needs, “for,” asks 
Hythlodaye, “why should it be thought that 
a man would ask more than cnough who is 
sure never to lack. Certainly in all kinds of 
living creatures either fear or lack causeth 
eavetousness and ravin.” 

There is always kept a store of provisions 
The surplus 
they exchange with neighboring nations for 
that. which they lack: chiefly iron. By this 
system Utopians usually have more of such 
things than the countries producing them. 
They sell largely on credit, taking the obliga- 
tions of neighboring states. This1s a fund they 
draw on to hire soldiers in case they are com- 
pelled to go towar. They also keep a great 
treasure of their own for such purpose; but as 
they have no use for money and regard the 
greed of other nations for gold and silver with 
contempt, they make of these metals the man- 
acles of prisoners, who are compelled to wear 
gold rings on their fingers and in their cars to 
mark the grade of their offense. They also 
make vessels, put to vile uses, of goid and 
silver. 

Owing to their Icisure, learning is quite gen- 
eral among the Utopians, and they not only 
know the movements of the stars, but predict 
the course of storms and tempests. Hunting 


j among themis not regarded as a pleasure,und 


when wild animals are to be killed the duty 
is assigned to the butchers to whom it propcer- 
ly belongs. 

The bondmen in the island consist: of those 
of their own citizens who are guilty of heinous 
offenses and of men condemned to death in 
other lands and who are saved from execcu- 
tion by their purchase as slaves. The last are 
better treated than their own condemned, as 
the people think that: men brought up in so ex- 
cellent a commonwealth have no excuse for 
violating the law. Marriage is encouraged 
and incontinence severely punished. A coun- 
cil of men and matrons inquire diligently into 
all demands for divorce,and this is rarely and 
reluctantly granted because they know that 
“the easy hope of a new marriage” breaks 
“love between man and wife.” Adultery ts 
punished by bondage, and the wronged hus- 
band or wife is granted a divorce. 

They have but few laws and think it unrea 
sonable that. people should be obliged to obey 
laws so numerous that they have no time to 
read them, or so obscure that. they are not- 
easily understood. Hence there is little litiga- 
tion among the people and lawyers are un- 
known. 

So far as possible the citizens of the country 
are kept out of wars, as the Utopians fcel that 
it. is useless to waste anything so precious as 
life when they can hire strangers to do so with 
such worthless stuff as money. When neces- 
sity does force thein into battle, however, the 
Utopians are the bravest of the brave. because 
they have no apprehension that their families 
will suffer in case they fall. 

There are divers kinds of religion on the 
island, but most: of them agree that there is : 
certain god!y power, unknown, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, and diffused throughout the 
world, und “him they call father of all.” 
When Hythlodaye and his companions told 
them ‘that Christ instituted among his all 
things in common,” they listened with interest 
to the story, and some of them were baptized. 
In the very beginning King Utopus made a 
decree “that it should be lawful for every 
inen to faver and fellow what religion he 
would, and that he might do the best he could 
to bring others to his way of thinking, so that 
he did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and 
soberly, without hasty and contentious re- 
buking and inveighing against another.” He 
who declares that the soul perished witu 
the body they do not account a man, much 
less a citizen, while those who were loud and 
contentious about religion were punished by 
the magistrate. 

Hythlodaye svys 
is not only the best, “but also that which 
alone of good right may claim and take 
upon it the name of a eommon wealth or 
weal; for, in) other places, they 
still speak of the commonwealth, but 
every man procureth his own private gain.” 
In such countries a man may starve in the 
midst of riches, in which he has no share, 
while in Utopia no man lacks anything cssen- 
tial, fears nu want for himself or his family, 
nor is he burdened with care for the morrow. 

Hvthlodaye declares he can see no justice 
at all in the custom of other countries, where 
the idle and those who render no actual ser- 
vive to the commonwealth “have a pleasant 
and a wealthy living either by idleness or un- 
necessary business, when in the meantime 
poor laborers. carters, ironsmiths, carpenters 
and plowinen, by so great and continual toil 


awing i } ig beasts be scant able | : 
fe Craving ud Vea bs i mermbers, and the great body that appointed 


to sustain, and, again, so unecessary toil that 
without it no commonwealth were able to 
continue and endure one year, should get so 
hard and poor a 
and miserable a life that the state and condi- 
tion of the laboring beasts may seem much 
better and wealthier.” 

The daily wages of these men are so smull 
that they can lay up nothing, and hence must 
he tormented with the fear of indigence in 
their old age. Is not, he asks, that “an un- 
just. and unkind public weale” that permits 
such a system! He thus continues: 

Besides this, the rich men not only by private fraud, 
but, alsa by common laws,do every day pluck and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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' Unree men want it, and so on. 


‘TWO INTERESTING LETTERS. 


The Proposed Tax Reform Illustrated—The 
Central Cemmittee’s Work. 
The two letters given beiow, recently sent 


out by Secretary Barnes of the Central com-. 


mittee, 28 Cooper Union, are of more than 
private interest: : 

In answer to a letter of inquiry from a 
prominent member of the building trades: 

“The leading propositions on which the late 
campiign in this city was fought were 
of ascharacter that should especially ap- 
peal? to every member of the building 
trades. Inclosed with this is a copy of the 
Clarendon hall platform, and we would par- 
ticularly call your attention tu the clause 
which proposes to ‘abolish all taxes on build- 
ings and improvements, so that no fine shail 
be put upon the employment of labor in in- 
creasing living accommodations,’ and which 
declares that “taxes should be levied on land 
values irrespective of improvements, so that 
those who are holding land vacant shall be 
compelled either to build on it themselves or 
to give up the land to those who will.’ You 
will at once see the importance to all the vari- 
ous trades concerned in building operations of 
these demands, since to tax unused land as 
heavily as land of equal value that is built 
upon will, of course, compel the utilization of 
all land desirable for building purposes which 
is now held by speculators. For when it comes 
to levying all tuxes on land values no land- 
owner will bear the burden of sucb a tax 
without making use of any site which is valu- 
able enough to ‘make the tax onerous. 

“Taxes levied on things of human produc- 
tion (and with the exception of Jand all things 
that men own are produced by them) always 
fall upon the final consumer—that is, a tene- 
ment house owner gets back his taxes in the 
rents that he charges; if his taxes are in- 
creased, his rents are increased; if a shop- 
keeper’s rent is increased, he in turn gets 
that. back in the greater price of everything 
he sells. Now, a tax on land values cannot 
be shifted upon any one. It must always be 
paid by the land owner—that is to say, taxes 
on land values must be paid by the inan on 
Whoin they are imposed. Taxes on everything 
else are always paid by the user, the cen- 
sumer. And the reason is this: Taxes on the 
products of labor increase prices by decreas- 
ing demand, and so checking supply. For in- 
stance, You tax hats $l apiece. The maker of 
hats would stop making them unless he could 
add the one dollartax to the cost of manu- 
facture. Asa matter of fact, he would not 
make so many hats, since the demand for 
them at the bigher price would decrease, and 
the supply would be checked. On the other 
hand, a tax on land values could uot raise 
the price of land by checking supply, for the 
reason that land, whichis not a thing of hu- 
man production, is fixed in quantity. And, 
indeed, a tax on land values would have the 
opposite tendency—that is, it would increase 
the market supply of land by compelling those 
who now hold land idle to put it in the market. 

“A striking and significant contrast is pre- 
sented by the facts that, whereas the pro- 
ducts of industry tend to decrease in price 
with growth of population, land values, on 
the contrary, constantly tend to increase with 
population, so much so that density of popu- 
lation is everywhere a reasonably accurate 
measure of the value of land. Toa solitary 
settler land is useful, but it has no value until 
two men want it. It has a greater value when 
Accordingly, 


/ in great cities land values are enormous, und 


' habitants, are 


‘mere inc rease, 


these values, created by the whole body of in- 
appropriated by a privileged 
few through a fiscal system not till now called 
in gener ul question. Thus society, by its 
finds itself provided with a 
great fund tor social needs; and this fund, 
which now goes to enrich mere appropriators, 


! it is the proposal of the new party to take by 
| taxation for the common use. 


the system of Utopia | 


“There is some little misfortune attending 
the necessary use of the word ‘land,’ for that 
term calls up in the minds of those who have 
net looked closely into the subject the thought 
of the farming interest—of acreage. Now, 
when the working ncn of New York brought 
the land question to the front it Was not that 
they wanted land to dig in it with a spade. 
They claimed a right not only to hive, but to 
live in New York—a right not. only to land. 
but tothe Jand of this city. And this right 
they do net propose to secure by parceling 
out land or by disturbing anybody's title 
deeds, but. by t aking for the use of all, through 


' the instr umentalit y of the tax office, the value 


which is created by all; and the way they pro- 


i pose to get at this is by abolishing all other 


forms of taxation, direct and indirect, one 
after another.” 
II. 
In answer to an inquwry as to just what the 
central committee hopes to accomplish: 
“The chief reason for the existence of this 
committee lies in an endeavor to give what its 


; them, think is the only true direction to the 


new party movement. What tls direction is 


a living and live so wretched : is unmistakeubly puinccw vucin the Clarendon 


ha'l plaiform. To see the principles of that 
platform (unincumbered by local, temporary 


1 or superficial demands) generally udopted 
throughout the country—and they have al- 


snatch away from the poor some part of their daily | 


living; so that whereas it seemed before unjust to 
recompense With 
been ‘beneticial to tle public weale, now they have to 
their wrong and unjust dealings (which ix a much 
worse point) given the name of justice, and that. by 
force of law. Therefore, when I consider and weigh in 
my mird al) of these commonweailths, which nowadays 
anywhere do flourish, so God help me! FT can perceive 
nothing but «certain conspiracy of rich men procuring 
their own commecities under the name and title of the 
commonwealth, They invent: and devise by all means 
and craft, lirst, how to keep safely, without fcar of 
lostug, that which they have unjustly gauhered toze- 


1 ther, and next how to hire and abuse the, work and 


habur of the poor for as little money as may be. 


Yet despite all this, the speaker declares 
that the condition of the rich in Europe is not 
to be compared with the wealth and felicity 
of the Utopians, because the latter are free 
from all of the strife and crime engendered 
by the greed for money, and uever know the 
fear and apprehension with which even the 
rich are accustemned to contemplate the possi- 
ble loss of wealth. Having thus defended 
and extolled the institutions of Utopia, the 
narrator declares “this form and fashion of a 
weale publique would I gladly wish unto all 
nations.” 

Of course More maintains the fiction that all 
this is tcld him by Hythlodaye, and he pro- 
fesses to dissent from it to some extent, yet in 
his own name he winds up with the declara- 
tion that “so much I needs confess and grant 
that many things be in the Utopian weale 
publique which in our cities I may rather wish 
tor than hope after.” 


Sir Thomas More’s ideal state was not 
merely one in which the land was owned in 
common, but one embracing at once all that is 
aimed at by either socialism or communism. 
His own comments indicate doubts us to the 
entire practicability of his system, but he 
inanifestly believes that the condition de- 
scribed was that which Christ sought to estab- 
lish on earth. In many things events have 
proved that there was something prophetic in 
his vision. His sympathy with the poor, his 
clear recognition of the true relation uf lubur 
tu the commonwealth, bis denunciation of 
cruel punishments for crimes fostered by our 


ligicus tuleraticn,ure astounding to all familiar 
with the practice aud temper ‘ot the age in 
which be wrote, ‘Wau. T. CG 


ee ee ee ee 


unkindness their pains that have : 


ready been so adopted in many cities— would 
more profoundly alarm the far-sighted poli- 
ticians of both the old parties than could a de- 
cude of agitation for measures, sume good, 
some of little moment, und perhaps a few re- 
actionary in their tendency, with men in one 
section demanding certain pute und in un- 
other section other things. 

“The cause Was most fortunate. in this city 
both in the character and firmness of the men 
who voted for Mr. George, and iu the 


{ conciseness and precision with which their 


demands were phrased. It was this that so 
alarmed the professional politicians of New 
York and spurred them to their desperate op- 
position to the popular revolt. Instead of the 
time-worn generalities, special grievances 
were declared and specitic remedies for them 
proposed. The votes were here not only in 
1886, but in) many preceding years. To 
the Clarendon hall platform and = to the 
judgment and eurnestness of the leaders 
in the recent campaign we owe the fact 
that for the first time these votes were got to- 
gether and put into the ballot-box. The 
platform goes to the very rout of our sociul 
injustices, proposing a reform which includes 
and carries with it all the more obvious cor- 
rectives that lie on the surface of things.” 


An Enthusiastic Prohibitienist. 

WESTFIELD, N. J., Jan. 26.—The united 
labor party will create, first, consternation, 
then havoc among the political parties of our 
day, which are bound hand and foot by rum 
and money. You are prepuring the way, 
however, not for your own party success, but 
for that of the party to which Iam proud to 
belong—the prohibition party. Our success, 
which is certain in the national election of 
1892, will so ameliorate the condition of the 
producing class the wide land over that the 
need of a distinct labor party will be re- 
moved. Indeed, I would fain hope that be- 
fore that year of triumph your party and 
mine shall have joined ferces in a holy 
crusade against the liquor traffic and its 
almost equal eneny of justice and freedom, a 
corrupted ballot-bex. 

I congratulate you also on the noble de- 
fense you make vf, Father McGlynn. It has 
opened my eyes to see that the Cathulic vote 
is not the terrible bugbear which I had 
painted it, and 1 am now ready to seek the 
support for mmy own party of those among 
them who feel deeply the stain which the 
legalized sulucn must ever pruve upon the 
fuir name of a Christian uation. : 


& L. Monee 


! color, 


; distinction between then. 


| 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NEW PARTY. 


A Strenueus Protest from Texas—A South 
Carelina View. 


Waco, Texas, Jan. 12.—The xegroes 
were brought into this ecuatry against the 
wishes of the colonists. Virginia put a capi- 
tation tax upon each slave impcrted, and tn 
her colonial legislature repeatedly protested 
against their continued introduction. The Chi- 
nese question to-day is exactly what the negro 
question was then. 

The progressive democracy has in its plat- 
form invited all, without regard torace, color, 
or previous political affiliation, to stand upon 
that platform. There is an apotheosis of 
Jefferson in this platform, too, because he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. Ata 
recent meeting of presumably a part of this 
party in New York city, the vice-chairman 
waS Ferrall, the negro inember of the Home 
club, K. of 4, which created so much trouble 
in Richmond by neglecting to observe an old 
rule of zood breeding, “When in Rome do as 
the Romans do.”? Doubtless there were a great 
many Chinese in New York city, but no men- 
tion is made of their being provided with in- 
Vitations or seats upon this very broad plat- 
form. Yet Mr. George himself cannot look 
upon Chinese inumigration without alarm; and 
he is quite right. 

It is, therefore, fair to concede that this 
wide race plank was not intended for Chinese 
to stund upon. 

Mr. Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of 
Independence “that all men are created 
equal.” Yet he complains in the same instru- 
ment that the king “has excited domestic in- 
surrection against us;? and in g passage, 
afterward strickeu out, he charges that the 
king “is now exciting those very people to 
rise in arins among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people on whom he also ob- 
truded them.” Again it says: “He has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages.” Mr. 
Jefferson evidently had no idea of indorsing 


are = te et en RSE a UU he rs smth tn rh nephew een rts separ ene 
: 


the absurdity of the equality of all men in: 


the right to govern without regard to race, 
previous condition of servitude or 
present condition of barbarism. This is more 
clearly shown in a letter written in 1777 pro- 
posing that the negroes be gradually emanci- 
pated and exported to Africa or to some part 
of America. 

“It was, however, found,” he says, “that 
the public mind would not yet bear the propo- 
sition, nor will it bear it even at this day. Yet 
the day is not distant when it must bear and 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is 
more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free, nor is it 
less certain that the two races, equally free, 
cannot live in the same government. Nature, 
habit, opinion have draw n indelible lines of 
This question has 
once forced itself upon the country, and it 
could then have been settled as indicated by 
Jetferson. Instead, it was temporarily ad- 
justed ina spirit of revenge, and with a view 
to politically throttling the white race of the 
south, Cain did not strike a more fratricidal 
blow. The negrees were freed, as they should 
have been, and were enfranchised, as they 
should not have been. 

The republicans enfranchised the negroes, 
disfranchised the leading whites. sent down 
the men with carpet bags and followed them 
shortly after with the men with knapsacks. 
The war of reconstruction followed. For ten 
years the south struggled in the grip of car- 
pet bagger and negro. Repeatedly she ruse 
to ber feet, flinging them both off. As often 
did Grant prostrate her with his bayonets. At 
last Haves stole the presideney from Tilden, 
or the south stole it: from Hayes and he stole 
it back. All of that is much mixed; but there 
Was a trade scmewhere, and the trvops were 
sent north. The carpet baggers aud negroes 
were put where they belonged So quickly that 
ina month it was all ancient history. And 
now the south snivels at the tumb of Grant, 
and slobbers publicly over the uegre. But 
she puts 155 solid electoral votes into the box 
for the democratic party all the same. and 
the greater the negro vote the lounger it takes 
to count the democratic majority. “The solid 
south is solid,” says Donn Piatt in the January 
number of the Nurthk -mericun Review, “not 
because of Its demoeracy, but because of its 
negroes. This mass of brutal ignorance was 
suddenly lifted into citizenship and made the 
governing element by republican carpet bag- 
ers and bayonets. It (the south), was forced 
into au deadly antagonism by a sense of protec- 
tion. And so it stands to-day, actually in favor 
of a personal government that would give 
heavy appropriations under 


the flag, with- 


; Do tell me, 


either healthy or fit to drink? Dr. G. (who j; 
holds a politic: al appointment on the board of |. 


about as much democracy init as Is possessed | 


by the Czar of Russia.” In other words, the form 
of the republic is here, but the substance is goue. 
oe by foree, by contrivance, or by 

raud, perhaps, the negro vote is controlled 
" the whites. The republican party was ac- 
tually beaten by devices it hoped would make 
its power perpetual. The moral effect this has 
and will continue to have upon the south needs 
not be stuted. The point sought to be made is 
this: How absurd it is to calculate upon re- 
ceiving political support by so: palpable a bid 
for the negro vote. The south has not forgot- 
ten her nightmare of forty acres and a mule, 
and politically to-day she is more erafty than 
Machiavel. This, however, is the history of 
all countries of mixed races the world over. 
Nor is it philanthropy, but polities, that is put- 
ting Ferrell and the race issue to the front. 
It is bad politicsat that. If the negro is capa- 
ble as a citizen, an Invitation to. all, without 
regard to previous political affihation, would 
embrace him. If race and color make no dif- 
ference, itis bad taste and worse judement to 
mention those distinctions. If they do make a 
difference, it is miserable trackling to bid so 
for such a vote. 

The white race dcminates the south, and 
on the issues raised by the progressive de- 
mocracy that race must be addressed, and 
addressed alone, fur it is confidently be- 


lieved those issues are of a kind that will en-_ 


gage all the extra attention of our rather 
meddlesome brethren of the north, who will 
be more apt than otherwise to call upon the 
slow-going conservatism of the south for aid 
in the crisis soon to come. Albert Parsons 
and his mulatto wife are of southern birth, 
and are radical products of the period of re- 
construction. Albertisto be hung for preach- 
ing in Chieayo that anarchy which he- and 
his crew practiced here. A goverument ad- 
ininistered by a purty with as philanthropic 
a plank as the one under discussion pro- 
tected for yeurs in the south such thieves and 
murderers from their just deserts. 

The south should have the profound sym- 
pathies of the north in this race struggle. This 
struggle does not exist at the north, for that 
thrifty section is said to have scinewhere sold 
its unprofitable human chatiels. The great 
trouble in the south is that polities are perforce 
controlled by color and by caste. Northern 
men can understund how race questions rise 
uppermost in the consideration of foreign 
statesmen. They make the mistake of sup- 
pesing that in a republic human nature has 
undergone some peculiar change. Covern- 
ments differ in form only; just as the Protest- 
ant churches have assumed to themselves as 
bodies that. infallibilitvy which they have de- 
nied tothe pope. The provressive democracy 
should not assist in sacrificing the white people 
of Jefferson's section to a sentiment too sickly 
for any buta political Mrs. delaby; and if it 
desires any votes in this section it will do well 
to eliminate reconstruction phraseology frcin 
its platiurms. Ws. EpWakps. 


A Plea From Seuth Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Jun. 13.—In an extract 
froma letter from Waco,Tex., ees in THE 


| to order.”— 


Fused to be. 


j; ington. 


-sude off mislit glodings? 


cannot have anything to do with a political 
movement that offers equal rights to the | 


negro, but that he would be heart and soul 


with “lund and labor’ if the appeal were to } 


white men alone. 
While respecting the right of every mun to 


his honest convictions, I cannct refrain from } : ies 
- issued bythe Putnams. In 
views with the fundumental principles of the | View of the Labor Problem,” originally pre- 
The : 
i education, Mr. 
; ¢Xumination of the labor question, leading 
; Up to approval of public. proprietorship of 


asking Mr. W. E. how he can reconcile these 


platform of the land aud labor party. 
movement is first and last a protest against 
the injustice of man againvst man, and its ob- 
ject: is to lift society, not from the middle, but. 
from the very lowest point. What will be 
gained if we in the south lift the white popula- 
tion While leaving the negroes, who constitute 
in some states amajority of the citizens, in 
their present state of abject poverty and igno- 
runce? And what right would. the white work- 
ingmen have to demand equal rights for them- 
selves only to turn around and deny them to the 
black workingmen? Itis not in this spirit that 
great revolutions are accomplished. Had a 
negro approached Jesus of Nazareth, 1500 
years ago, he would have taken him by the 
hand and called him brother. This is the spirit. 
in which we in South Carolina, the cradle of 
secession, huve started the land and labor 
movement, stretchiug outa helping hand to 
every man who respects hitnself, be he black, 
white, yellow, or green, for in elevating tne 
negro we shall be helping ourselves. And I 
will venture to predict that, once fairly start- 
ed with the cry 6f “The land for the people,” 
bribery and intimidation will not avail against 
the white and black workers fighting hand 
and hand for their rights. This is very dilfer- 
ent from the former war of races, when the 
negroes were led by a few unscrupulous car- 
pet. baggers, with the whole white population 
against them. BENS. ADAMS. 


“Did you ever,” said one preacher to the 
other, “‘stand at the door after your sermon 


and listen to what people said about it as they 


passed out’ 
Replied he: “I did once.” a pause and a 
sich, “but Pl! never do it again.” 


- It is now fashionable for young ladies to be 


; photographed in toboggan costumes. Whena 


young man received a photograph of his girl 
urray ved in one of these outlandish rigs he im- 
mediately broke off his marriage engagement. 
He suid blamed if he was going to marry an 
Indian squaw.—{Norristown Herald. 


At the Grand Central. Driver: ‘‘Hansom?: 
Statue of liberty visitor (from Elmira): ‘Waal, 
I dunno. 


oif ver bugle ver mi 
[Tid-Bits. 


At the bedside. 
ly, doctor, do you think Tll pull through? 
Doctor— 
can’t help yourself. 
shows that out of one bundred cases like 
yours one per cent recovers invariably.” 
tient—‘‘That’s a cheerful prospect.” Doctor— 
“What more do you want? [ve treated 
ninety-nine cases and everv one of them died. 
Why, man alive, you can't die if you try. 
There's no humbug about statistics.“—[Texas 
Siftings. 


might pass in a craowd.”— 


Prof. Proctor estimates that in 16,000, 000 } 


years there will not be a drop of water left on 


iong time to wait for her golden age.—[Wash- 
ton Hatchet. 


Mr. Gladstone gets $1.000 for a magazine 
article. The mecazine articles turned off by 
Herr Krupp come very much eee 
Transcript. 


Mrs. A.—Mrs. B. is very fi: so Dr. Gabbtells 
me. Mrs. C.—Indeed; what is her complaint ¢ 
Mrs. A.—Pneumonia, I believe. Mrs. C.—I 
don’t believe a word of it! It’s just tike her 
boastfulness. 
tending she has the pneumonia, just to make 
people think she is in the habit of going into 
first-Glass society. where evening dress is in- 
dispensable.—{Boston Transe ript. 


Teacher—Johnny, you may tell me whatthe | 


feminine of hero is. 
Bits. 


Johnny—Sherv.—[Tid- 


Dr. 


way, do you consider our Sechuykill water 


health)—Viewed in the light of a beverage, its 
wholesome qualities are abused by many: but 
if tuken by the spoonful. and properly chewed, 
1 consider it both nutriticus and toothsome.— 
{Life. 


At Dinner.—Young Hostess—I must show 
you my -baby, Mr. Brown: are you fond of | ae 
| the first number of THE STANDARD cn “How 
does. not. - 


them? Brown (absent minded}—Yes—oh yes! 
but I haven’t eaten any lately.—[Life. 

One colored hunter to another—‘*Hold on 
dar, Abe: Youll strain dat gun fus’ thing 
you knows tryin’ ter shoot dat duck so. fur off, 
an’ de weepon nebber will be no:mo’ count.” 
—[{Texas Siftings. 


Mr. Isane—‘‘Mine frendt, gant Isell you a 
‘em dwenty ber cent pelow gost.” 
Whea OF} want 
it made 


make 
Mevinuis—*Indade ye can't. 
a misfit Orll go to me tailor and have 
[Texas Siftings. 


She (to young poet)—‘‘How much do you 
get for vour poems, Charley?) Charley (with 
pride)—‘‘From $2 to 35.” She—“Well, isn’t 
that. very little? Isee that Sir Walter. Seott 
got $10,000 for one of his.” Charley—“Yes; 
but you see writing poctry isn’t the business it 
There’s too much competition.” 
—[New York Sun. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


e 
The railroads of this country are on top, 
nd the managers thereof have their feet on 
the pecks of the people.—{[St. Louis, Mo., ow 


/ Or der. 


dn our view no class of men are more inter- 
ested or better prepared to take a long step 
in advance on the land questiva than the 
farmers. 
the farmers’ of. the 


children, the ehildren 


pioneer Who has struggled for years to raise. | 


them, only to tind Jand values so inereased 


that they, like himself, must leave friends and | 
the comforts of civilized society for westera | 


wilds? and all because while be toiled the 
speculator stood by ready to grasp the ad join- 
ing lunds which the industry and enter prise of 
the farmer is inaking Valuable, 
should in justice be open for the occupancy DE 
his children.—{Omuaha, Neb., Truth. 


There is lots of talk nov 
rouds paving taxes.” and there are lots of 
people who really believe that railroads really 
do pay taxes. Such people forget that taxes 


on railroads come out of f reights and freights | 
Then who, pays “the | 


| people are sullering. 


come out of farmers. 
tuxes? Thuinb to nose and wiggle” fingers to 
the men who say that railroads pay taxes.— 
{Kirwin, Kun., Independent. 


The bomb-slinging anarchists .of Chicago 
blew up a half score of policemen. The sena- 
torial anarchists of New Jersey. have under- 
tuken to blow up an entire commonwealth. 
The former are under sentence of death, but 
for the latter there is no punishment. —{Phila- 
delphia Record. 


The New York Tribune Crearets” 
age of the interstate commerce bill: 
Jay Gould, Leland Stanford and C. 
They also believe “it is not a wise 


the pass- 


; measure,” but they are not quite as sure as 


the Tribune appeurs to be that “it will cer- 
tainiv 
projectors than they anticipate.’ sp ehuhestor 
Post-Express. 


Wool that costs from 35 to 55 cents a pound 


is a rather dear article to come under the 


heading of ‘‘waste.” But then this “waste” is 
imported ut a duty of ten cents a pound, 
while woolen yarn, which has no higher value 
to the manufacturer, is subject to u duty of 
35 cents a pound. In this wi iy the turilff is 
tempered to the shorn tanibs of the wool mar- 
ket, re to speak, and our manufacturers get a 
small taste of iree irade.— Philadelphia 
Record : ‘: 


; our dry nurses of the pulpit, 
: platform wherewith they seare children of a 


Patient—‘“‘Tell me candid- ! 


“Oh, you are bound to get well; you | 
The Medical Record ; 


Pa- 


Depend upon it, she’s only. pre- j 


| deal. 


Peings ids you, FH i 
2 . ers hare ever made. an attempt. to. enforee 


If this provision was enforced | 
; the people of this state Would not have to pay 


| this provision. 


What does the future promise to + 


and which | 
' Tent indebtedness cemes. the 
. dopany, with a 
y-udays about “rail | 


operate | roads thet Histone to two 


--pointments and rewards, by a a Tex 


So do! 
P. Hunt- | 


do Jess to carry ‘out the wishes of vits ' 


NEW BOOKS. 


cial. Studies—The Labor Prablem—Thya 
Laber Movement. 


Heber Newton's 


‘during the past eieht years, has just heen 
“A Bivd’s-eye 


sented. to the senate committee on labor ang 
Newton makes a generai 


tand. The productive. phase of ‘co-operation 
is treated in an article contributed to the 
Princeton Feriew in S81, and the distributive 
in one contributed to the North American 
Review in 1852. Old guilds and medern com, 
mercial. associations, intemperance, eduea- 
tion and the religious aspects of socialism ure 


; among the subjects of these studies, the 


whole ending with an excellent address on 
communism which was delivered before the 
church congress at Aibany in 1879, and. the 
Ministers’ Institute at Princeton, Mass... in 
188], and published by the Unitarian Reriew 
in the latter vear. “Communism,” the ad- 
dress begins, “‘is a word wildly tune about in 
our social discussions. It is the stock bogy of 
the press and the 


larger growth from peeping into the dark 
places of our social system. It isthe club with 
which the guardians. of society reason, in the 
vigor and rigor of the New York policeman, 
with the brazen-faced Oliver Twists: whe im- 
prudently dare to ask for more—an argument 
that silences by stunning.” With such an in- 
troduction it muy well be inferred that neither 
this discussion, nor those preceding it in the 
volume, is of the backneyed kind with which 
workinemen are pi itronizingly approached 
when clergymen have a call in that direction. 
Although many of Mr. Newton’s studies. were 


prepared before labor questions had excited: 


general attention, they are as ot now as if 
they had been written with a knowledge of 
existing conditions and expressly for the 
present time. 


Tne Harpers publish what purports to bats a 
collection of plain questions and practical an-,. 
swers about “The Labor Problem.” Most of the: 
book’s contents originally appeared in The Age 


of Steel vf St. Louis. Prof.Ely leads with. an 
article on ‘Co-operation in Literature and the 
State,” 


ered,” the book concluding with u contribu- 


‘ ‘tion on “Side Lights on the Lubor Problem,” | 
If ver'd take a little ’r that air paint j 


by Fred. Woodrow. Intermediate is a collec- 


tion of replies to set questions regarding 


strikes, arbitration, division of - profits, indus- 
trial partnerships. and productive co-opera-. 


ticn from political economists, manufacturers, 
commissioners. ~ 
and journalists, which are about as useful as - 


workingmen, divines, labor 
would be so many explanations of the solar 


system that ignored the law of gravitation. . 


George E. MeNeill, recently the labor can- 
didate “for mayor of Boston, hus. completed : 


his work on “The Labour Movement.” It is 


| published by Bridgman at Boston, Hazen at 


New York, Appleton ut St. Louis, Roman at 


San Francisco, Gately & Conroy. at Cincin- 
nati, Tif at Chicago, Ellsworth at Detroit, 


: ithe Herald at Erie 
the face of the earth. Kentucky will have a : . . ~ 


and Hamilton at Cleve- 
land. Among the asseciate. authors are 
Terence V. Powderly, John J. O'Neill, Jz ME 
Farquhar, Rebert Howard, Henry George, 
Richard Trevellick, John Jarrett, Ry Heb« 

Newton, Frank K. Foster, Dr. Edmund. J. 
James and P. J. McGuire. 
history of the rise of the modern laborer, the 
book proceeds with -an_ historical account: of 
mechanical labor und the stery of the labor 
movement in America. showing the progress. 
of labor Jesislation and the relations to the 
movement of Shuemakers, the textile trades, 
coal miners, jron workers, railroad men, the 
building trades and miscellaneous tr 


by the founders. and among questions di 
cussed by different associate authots ar 


' hours of labor, arbitration, co-operation, in- 
; dustrial education, the land question and the © 
A Philadelphia Episode.—Young Mrs. B.— 
Gruel, in a really scientific | 


army of unemployed. The book is neatly 
priated on heavy paper, extends to six hun- 
dred pages, and contains forty portraits nck 
five general illustrations. ee 


HIGHWAY ROBBERS. 


A Plain Provision or tle Law Negiected by : 


the ‘People’s Representatives. 


I notice there is one feature of the general. 


railway act of 1850 with which your article in: 


are Made” 
the Jesislature 


Railroud Millionaires, 
That act savs “shall 
have power 
passengers or freight that the 
actual cost of construction and ecjuipment. 
The legislature nor. the railroad commission- 


such rates of fure and freight. charges as en- 


i able these railroad corporations to pay inter- 


est on un immense paper indebtedness. repre- 
senting no actual value. Tt is a fraud frem: 
bevrinning to end, and Thope vou will use all 
the influence of THE STANDARD to secure the 


adoption of a constitutional amendment at: 
the eoming convention to entirely prohibit. 


this swindle in the iuture. Every railroad 


company that hus received a charter from 


this state, either horse cur or steam is subje 
to the provisions of. this general railrond ae 
of 1350, ancdil the lewislatur esand the ai 
ultorney «enerals ‘had not had: then: 
clesed to the people's interests. by the mon 
of these corporations our industries and. 5 


ple would not now be bearing the. burden o. 
this ainenstrous rope 


In my opinion 
word swindle does note hale express ite 
highway robbery. [t was shown by w conm 
tee of the legishiture, which: inves 

affairs of the clevated roads in this 

the total cost. of these: roads. w: 


$28,000,000, ‘but. they. are capitalized: at over 
on fon oF es 


S48,000.000, With two mor tse 


o 


(te. const itute a “pickigue 


raudu- 
Henhattan com- 
naupital of $15,000,000, T believe 
. for 15h, 


On ‘top of this crieanti 
Lip esses, ae : 


rations. In view of this, remember their hig- 
eardly treatinent of their employes, and we 
ue e what some of the evils are from which the 
ARGUS. 
The Autobiozraphy. of a Suceessfat Sours 
Naist.. 


One of the most entertaining. bits of aiitobic 


ography we have ever read is the following 


account of his professional life, with its disap- 


Keen asked to drink. . 


Requested to retract... 
Did-retract. lees ee 
Luvited to parties and re 
ing for pulfs..00 225. 
Took.the bint 
Didn’t take the hint. ; 
Threatened to be whippe 
Been whipped 
Whipped the other relioy 
Didn't cone to time. . 


-beex- promised whis 


after them 


Been to church. 
Changed polities 
Expect to change stil: 
Gave to charity. ols. 
Gave for. terrier dog: 


Cash on band, .erses eneneeerses 





*“Sovial Studies,” a cole 
: lection of essays prepared at different. times 


and is followed by James A. Wal 
worth on “The Conflict Historically Consid- 


Beginning with a : 


ades. AC. 
history of the Knights of Labor is contributed 


to so regulate the charges for — 
annual 
| dividends shall nat: ¢ “xcced 10 per cent en the 


er corpu- - 


From th 


After 


Bronsen 
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The Master of the Sheepiold. — 


Pe massa vb de sheepfal’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out ig Ge cloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de jong night rain begin— 

So he cal) 10 de hirelin’ shepa’d, 

Is ury sheep, is dey all come in? 


Oh, den says de birelin shepa’d, 
Dey's some, des’s black and shit, 
gna same, dev’s po’ ol? wedca's, 
But de res’ dev’s 23] brung in, 
But Ge res’ dev’s all brung in. 


ae Den de massa ch de sheepicl!’ 
Dat guard de sheep7ol’ bin, 
Goes down in dc gloomerin’ meadows, . - 
Whar de long mght rain begin— : . 
So he le’ down de ha’s ob de sheepfol’, 
«callzr sof’, Come in, come in. 
Calin’ sor’, Come in, come in! 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, . 
Tro’ de col’ night rain and win’, 

and up tro’ de gloomerin’ rain paf 
Wha'r de slect fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepiol’ 

Dey all comes gaddcrin’ in, 

De po" los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 

Dey all comes gaddcrin’ in. 








THE BISHOP AND THE OUTCAST. 
Seem the French of Victor Huso. 
{Concluded from last weck.] 


After having said good-night to his sister, ; 


Monseigneur Bienvenu took one of the silver 
candlesticks from the table, handed the other 
to his guest, and said to him: 

¢*Monsieur, I will show you to your room.” 

The man followed him. 

The house was so urranged that one could 
reach the alcove in the oratory only by pass- 
ing through the Ssbop’s sleeping chamber. 
dust as they were passing through this room 
Wadime Mazgicire was putting up the silver 
én the cupboard at the head of the bed. It 
was the last thing she did every night before 
going to bed, 

The bishop left his guest. in the alcove be- 
forcacican white bed. The man set down 
the candlestick upon a small table. 

“Come.” said the bishop, “a good night’s 
gest to vou: to-morrow morning, before you 
go, you shall have a cup of warm milk from 
our cows.” 

“Thank vou, monsicur Pabbe.” said the man. 

Searce!y bad he pronounced these words of 

ace when suddenly he made « singular mou- 
tion which would have chilled the two good 
women of the house with horror had they wit- 
pessed it. Even now it is hard for us to un- 
derstand what impuwise he obeyed at the mo- 
ment. Did he intend to give a Warning or to 
throw out a menace! Or was he simply obey- 
ing a sort of instinctive impuise. obscure even 


to himselff He turned abruptly toward the ; 


eld man, crossed his arms, and, casting a wild 
Jook at his host. exclaimed in a harsh voice: 

*Ah, now, indeed! You lodge me in your 
house. As bear you 2s that: 

He checked himself and added with a laugh 
an which there was sumecthing lorrible: 

“fave you reflected upon itf Who teils you 
that I am not a murdcrer?” . 

The bishop responded: 

“Gud will take care of that.* 


Then with gravity, moving his lips like one 


praving or talking to himself, he raised two 
fingers of his right hand and blessed the man, 
who, however. did not bow: and without 


turning bis head or looking behind him, went | 


into bis chamber. 

When the alcove was occupied a heavy 

ree curtain was drawn in the oratory, 
concealing the altar. Before this curtain the 
bishop kneit as he passed out and offered a 
short praver. 

Amoment afterward he was walking in the 
garden, surrendering mind and svul to a 


grecmy coutemplation of those grand and | 
mystericus werks of God which aight makes | 


visibie ty the eve. 

As to the man. he was so completely ex- 
bausted that he did not even avail himself of 
the clean white sheets: he blew cout the candle 
with his nostril. utter the manuer of convicts, 


gud fell on the bed, dressed as he was, into a |! 


sound sleep. ite aap. We ey 

Midnight struck as the bishop came hack to 
his chamber. 

A few momenis afterward all in the little 
house slept. . 


As the cathedral clock struck two Jean Val- 
jean awoke. 

What awalered him was—too cood a bed. 
For nearly twenty sears he had not slept in a 
bed. and, althouch he bad not undressed, the 
eensation was tve novel nut to disturb his 


“sleep. 


He had slept something more than four 
hours. His fatigue had passed away. He 
was net accusicimed to give many hours to 
Tepese. 

He opened his eves, and locked for a mo- 
Tent mto the chscuritv about him. then he 
closed them to gu tc sleep again. 

When many diverse scnsations have dis- 
turbed the dav. when the mind is preoccupied, 


we can fall asicep unece, but nut a second | 


time. Sleep comes at first much more readily 
than it comes again. Such was the case with 
Jean Valjean. He could not get to slecp 
again, and so he becan to think. 

Be was in one of those moods in which the 
idees we have in our minds are perturbed. 
There was a kind of vague ebb and flow in his 
brain. His oldest. aud his latest memories 
floated about peil me!! and crossed each other 
confusediy, Josing their own shapes, swelling 
beyond measure, then disappearing a!l at 
once. asif ina asuddy und troubled stream. 
Many thoughts cume to him, but there was 
one which conunually presented itself and 
which drove away all others. What that 
thought was we shal! wcll directly. He bad 
Meticed the six suver plates and the large 
fadle that Madume Magloire had pat on the 
table. 

Those six silver plates Look possession of 
bim. There they were. within a few steps. 
Al the very mument that be pussed through 
the middie: rogin to reach the oue he was now 
in the old servant was pluciny them inc litve 
evepboard ai the bead of 1 ted. He had 
marked that cupboard wy the right 
coming frum the dining-ro. Tacv were 
Solid and old silver, With une wig hidie they 
would briug at least) two hundred franes, 
double wit. be bad got for nineteen vears’ 
Jabor. Truc. he would have got mure if the 
ee had not *nobbed”™ hin. 

is mind wavered ua whole hour, anda long 
one in fluctuzuivn and in struggle. The cleck 
soruck three. He vpened bis eyes, rose up 
hastily in bed, reached out nis arm and felt. 
his haversack, which be had put into the cor- 
mer of the alcove, then he thrust out his legs 
and placed his feet on the foor and fowmd 
&imseif, be kuew not how, seuted on his bed. 
_ Be remained for seme time Jost in thouhi. 
io that vitizude which would have had a rather 
ominous Jook bad any one seen him there in 


. the dusk—he only awake inthe slumbering 


flouse. All at once he stooped down, took off 
ais shoes and put iti softly upon the mat in 
‘ront uf the bed, theu he resumed his thinking 
Posture and was suall again. 

In thut hideous meditation, the ideas which 
We have been pointing out troubled his brain 
Without ceasing, euicred, departed, retarued, 
and beeume a surtof weight upon him: and 
then be thousht. wou. he knew not why, and 
with that mechanical obstinacy that belong's 
to a reveric, of a convict named Brevet, 
whom he had known iu the galleys, and whose 
trowsers were only held up by a single knit 
Cotton suspender. The checked patteru of 
that suspender came coniinualiy before his 
mind. 

He coniinued in this situation, and would 
pechaps have remained there until daybreak, 
if the clock had not struck the guarter or the 
half hour. The clock scemed tv say to him, 

‘Come alonz”" 
¢ rose to his feet, hesitated for a@ moment 
“9ager. aid listencd: all was still in the house: 
ae Walked straight and cautiously toward the 
Window, which he could discern, ‘the night 
Was uOL Very dark; there wus a full moon, 
“cross which large clouds were driving Leture 
the wind. This produced alternations of light 
aHd shade, vut-of-dours eclipses and ilumina- 
Lous, und in-doors a kind of glimmer. This 
romana encugis a enable him to tind his 
owe, Gane With tie passing clouds, re- 
“Semibled that sert of livid Tea @bich fat 
sirouch the window of # dungeon before 
hich men are passing and repassing. On 
Feacbing ihe window Jcan Valjcan examined 
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it. Ithad no bars, opened into the garden, 
and was fastened. according to the fashion of 
the country, with a little wedge only. He 
opened it; but as the cold, keen air rushed 


He looked into the garden with that absorbed 
look which studies rather thansees. The gar- 
den was inclosed with a white wall, quite low, 
and readily scaled. Beyond, against the sky, 
he distinguished the tops of trees at equal dis- 

ances apurt, which showed that this wall 
separated the garden from an avenue or a 
lane planted with trees. _ 

When he had taken this observation, he 
turned like a man whose mind is made up, 
went to his alcove, took his haversack, opened 
it, fumbled in it, took out somethiug which he 
laid upon the bed, put his shoes into one 
of his pockets, tied up his bundle, swung it 
upon his shoulders, put on his cap, and pulled 
ihe visor over his eyes, felt for his stick, and 
went and put it in eae corner of the window, 
iben returned to the bed, and resolutely took 
up the object which ke had laid on it. It 
‘ooked like a short iron bar, pointed at one 
end like a spear. 

It would have been hard to distinguish in 
the darkness for what use this picce of iron 
had been made. Could it be a lever? Could 
it be «a club? 

In the daytime it would have been scen to 
be nothing but a miner's drill. At that timc 
the convicts were sometimes employed in 
| Quarrying stone on the hich hills that surround 

Toulon, and they often had miner’s tools in 
their possession. Miner's drills are of solid 
iron, terminating at the lower end in a point, 
by oe of which they are sunk into the 
rock. 

_ He took the drill in his right hand, and hold- 

ing his breath, with steady steps he moved 
toward the door of the next room, which was 
the bishop's, as we know. On reaching the 
door he found it unlatehed. The bishop had 


not closed it. 
Not a sound. 


Jcan Valjean listened. 

| He pushed the door. 

| He pushed it lightly with the end of his 
! finger, with the stealthy and timorous care- 
| fulness of a cat. The door yielded to the 
pressure with a silent. miperecra le move- 
ment, which made the opening a little wider. 

He waited « moment und then pushed the 
door again more boldly. 

It yielded gradually and _ silently. he 
opening was now wide enough for him to pass 
through, but there was a small table near the 
door which with it formed a troublesome 
ancle, and which barred the entrance. 

Jean Valjean saw the obstacle. At all 
| hazards the opening must be made still wider. 

He so determined aud pusked the door a 
third time, harder than before. This time a 
rusty hinge suddenly sent out into the dark- 
ness a harsh and prolonged creak. 

Jean Waljean shivered. The noise of this 
; hinge sounded in his ears as clear and terrible 
{ as the trump of the Judgment day. 

Inthe fantastic exageyeration of the first 
; moment he almost imagined that this binge 
? had become animate and suddenly eudowed 
| with a terrible life, and that it was barking 
i like a dog t0 warn everybody and. rouse the 
| sleepers. 
| He stopped, shuddering and distracted, and 
4 
| 
' 

i 


itito the room he closed it again immediately. 
{ 


_ 


@ropped frum his tiptoes to his {cet. He felt 
the pulses of his temples beat. like triphamn- 
mers, aud it appeared to him that his breath 
came from his chest with the roar of wind 
from a cavern. It seenf& impossible that the 


horrible sound of this incensed hinge had not | 
shaken the whole house with the shock of an | 


! earthquake. The door pushed by him had 
taken the alarm and had called out; the old 
nan would arise; the two old women would 
seream; help would come; in a quarter of 





, an hour the town would be alive with it and 
| the gendarmes in pursuit. For a moment 
; he thought he was lost. 

| He stood sul, petritied like the pillar of salt, 
not during to stir. Some minutes passed. 
i The door was wide open. He ventured to 
look into the room. Nothing had moved. He 
listened. Nothing was stirring in the house. 
phe noise of the rusty hinge had wakened no- 
f Vv. 

This first dancer was over. but still he felt 
i within him a frightful tumult. Nevertheless 
i he did not flinch. Not even when he thought 
| he was lost had he flinched. His only thoucht 
| was to make an end of it quickly. He took 
i 
} 


| 
| 


one step and was ia the reom. 
A deep calm filled the chamber. Here and 
there indistinct. confused forms could be dis- 
guished; which by day. were papers scattered 
over a table> open folios, books piled on a 
tool, an arm chair with clothes on it, a pric- 
| Diew, but now were only dark corners and 
whitish spots. Jean Valjean advanced, curc- 
| fully avoiding the furniture. At the further 
! end of the room he could hear the equal and 
| quiet breathing of the sleeping bishop. 
Suddenly he stopped—he wus near the bed, 
| 


t 
' 
Hl 
' 


be had reached it sooner than he thought. 
Nature sometimes joius her effects and her 
| appearances to our acts with a sort of serious 
! and intelligent appropriateness, as if she 
| would compel us to refiect. For nearly a half 
| hour a great cloud had darkened the sky. At 
‘ the moment when Jean Valjean paused be- 
' fore the bed the cloud droke as if purposely, 
' anda ray of moonlizht crossing the hich win- 
, dow, suddenly lighted up the bishop's pale 
(face. He slept tranguilly. He was almost en- 
iirely dreaced: though in bed, on account of 
: the cold nichts of the lower Alps, with a dark 
( woolen garment which covered his arms to 
the wrists. His head had fallen on the pillow 
in the unstudied attitude of slumber; over the 
side of the bed hung his hand, ornamented 


i 
i 
{ 
with the pastoral ring, and which bad done so 
| many good deeds, so many pious acts. His 
! entire countenance was Jit up with a vague 
| expression of content, hope and happiness. It. 
‘as more than a smile and a}most a radiance. 
| On his'torehead rested the indescribable re- 
flection of an unseen light. The souls of the 
upright have vision in sleep of a wystcrious 
j heaven. 
i A-refiection from this heaven shone upon 
the bishop. 

But it was also a Juminous transparency, 
| for this heaven was within him; this heaven 
{ 





was his conscience. 
At the instant wher the moonbeam overlay, 


| soto speak, this inward radiance, the sleeping | 


| bishop appeared asif ina halo. But it. was 
very mild, and veiled in an ineffable twilight. 
i The moon in the sixy, nature drowsinvg, the 
carden without 2 pulse. the quiet. house, the 
j hour, the moment. the silence, added some- 
| thing stranzely solemn and unutterable to the 
| veucrable repose of this man, and envelopedt 
his white locks and his closed eyes with a 
serene and majestic glory, this face where all 
was hope and confidence—this oli man’s bead 
and infant's sluinber. 
There was something of divinity almost in 
{ this man, thus unconsciously august. 
; Jean Valjean was in the shadow with the 
| iron drill in his hand, erect, motionless, terri- 
{ 


fied at this radiant figure. “He had never seer: 
anything comparable to it. This contidence 
filled him with fear. The mora! world has no 
greater spectacle than this; a troubled and 
restless conscience on the verge of committing 
aun evil deed, contemplating the slecp of a 
good man. 

This sicep in this solitude, with a ucizhbor 
such as he, contained a touch of the sublime 
which he felt vaguely, but powerfully. 

Nene could have told what was within hina, 
not eveo himself. To attempt to realize it the 
ulinest vVivlence must be Imagined in 

sresence of the most extreme thiidness. In 
his face uothing couid be distinguished with 
t certainty. It was a sort of haggard asionish- 
iment. He saw it: thar was all. But what 

were his thoughts! It would have been im- 

possible to guess. It was clear that he was 

moved and agitated. But of what vature wus 
this emotion ¢ 
He did not remove his eyes from the old 


ae ee ae ee 


man. The ooly thing which was plain from 
his attitude and bis countenance was aw 


strange indecisiun. You would have said he 
was hesitating beuween two realms—that of 
the docined and that of iwe saved. He ap- 

-ared ready either vo cleave this skull or to 

ciss this hund. 

Ina few momeats he ydsed his left hand 
slowly to his forehead an l took off his hat, 
then letting his hand fall with the same slow- 
ness Jean Vaijcan resumed his contempla- 
tions, his cap in his Jeft- hand, . his elub in his 
right, and bis bair bristling on bis ticree-look- 
ing head. 

Cuder this frightful gaze the bishop still 
slept in profoundest peace. 

he crucifix above the mantelpiece was 
dimly visible in the moonlight, apparently ex- 
tending its arms toward both, with a benedic- 
tium for one und a pardon for the other. 

Suddenly Jean Valjean put ou bis cup, then 
passed quickly, without looking at tbe bishop, 
ulong the bed, straight to the cupboard, which 
he perceived near its head. He raised the 
drill to force the luck. The key was iu it. He 
opened it. The iirst thing he suw was the bas- 
ket of silver. He took it, erussed the room 
with hasty stride, careless of noise, reached 
the door, entered the oratory, took his stick, 
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Stepped cut pul the silver in bis buawsack.. 
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threw away the basket, ran across the rar- 
den, leaped over the wall like a tiger and fled. 





The next day at sunrise Monscigneur Bien- 
venn was walking in the garden. Madame 
Magloire ran toward him quite beside herself. 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur.” cried she, 
“does vour greatness know where the silver 
basket is? : 

Yes,” said the bishop. 

“God he praised!” said she, “I did not know 
what had@ become of it.” 

The bishop had just found the basket ofa 
flower-bed. He gave it to Madame Meagioire 
and said: “There it is.” ; 

“Yes.” said she, “but there is nothing in it. 
The silver?’ : 

“Ah! suid the bishop, “it is the silver then 
that troubles you. Ido not know where that 
is? 

“Good heavens! it is siclen. 
came last mnncht stole it.” 

And in the twinkling of an cye, with all the 
agility her age was §Zcapable, of Madame 
Mucloire ran to the oratory, went into the 
aleove, and came back to the bishop. The 
bishop was bending with some sadness over a 
cochlearia des Guillons, which the basket had 
broken in falling. He louked up at Madame 
Magloire’s cry: ; 

*‘Mounseigneur, the man has gone! The sil- 
ver is stolen!” 

While she was uttering this exclamation her 
eyes fell onan angle of the garden where she 
saw traces of an escalade. A capstone of the 
wall had been thrown down. 

“See, there is where he got out; he jumped 
into Cocheiilet lane. The abominable fellow, 
he has stoien our silver!” 

The bishop was silent for a moment, then 
raising his serious eyes he said mildly to 
Madame Magloire: 

“Now, first, did the silver belong to as?’ 

Madame Magloire did not answer; after a 
momeut the bishop continued: 

“Madame Magloire, Ihave for a long time 
wrongfully withheld this silver; it belonged 
to the poor. Who was this man! A poor man 
evidently.” 

“Alas! alas? returned Madame Magloire. 
“It is not on my account or mademoisclle’s; 
it is all the same to us. But it is on yours, 
monseigneur. What is monsieur going to eat 
from now?” 

The bishop looked at her with amazement. 

“How so! have we no tin plates? 

Madame Magloire shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tin smells.” 

“Well, then, iron plates.” ; 

Madame Alagloire made an expressive ges- 
ture. : 

“Tron tastes.” 

“Well,” said the 
plates.” 

In a few minutes he was breakfasting at the 
same table at which Jean Valjean sat the 
night before. While breakfasting Monscigneur 
Bienvenu pleasantly remarked to his sister, 
who said nothing, and Madame Magloire, who 
was grumbiing to herself, that there was 
really no need even of a wooden spoon or 
ns to dip a piece of bread into a cup of 
mill. 

“Was there ever such an idea?’ said Mad- 
ame Magloire w herself. as she went back- 
ward and forward, ‘‘to take ina maa like that, 
and to give hima bed beside him; and yet 
what a blessing it was that he did nothing but: 
steal! Oh, my stars! 11 makes the chills run 
over me when I think of it! : 

Just-as the brother and sister were rising 
from the table, there was a kuock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” said the bishop. 

The door opened. A strange, fierce group 
appeared on the threshold. Three men were 
holding a fourth by the collar. The three 
men were gendarmes; the fourth Jean Val- 

ean. 

: A brigadier of gendarmes, who appeared 
to head the group, was near the door. He ad- 
vaneed toward the bishop, giving a military 
salute. 

‘‘Monseigneur.” said he— 

At this word Jeun Valjean, who was sullen 
and scemed entirely cast down, raised his 
head with a stupetied air— 

“Monseigueur’’ he murmured, “then it is 
not the cure:” 

“Silence” said a gendarme; “it is mon- 
seigueur, the bishop.” 

In the mean time Monsieur Bienvenu had 
approached as quickly as his great age per- 
mitted: 

“Ah, there von are! said he, looking 
toward Jean Valjean, “Iam glad to see vou. 
But!I wave vou the candlesticks also, which 
are silver like the rest, and would bring two 
hundred francs. Why did you not take them 
along with your plates?” 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes and looked at. 
the bishop with an expression which no human 
toncue can describe. 

*Monseigneur,” said the brigadier, “then 
what this man said was truef We met him. 
He was going like a man who was running 
uway, aud we arrested himin order to sce. 


« 
That man who 


bishop, “then wooden 


' He had this silver.” 


“And he told you.” interrupted the bishop, 


with a smile, “that it had been given him by ! 


au good old priest with whem he had passed 
the nicht. I see it all, And vou brought him 
back here?) Itis ail a mistake.” 

“{f that is su,” said the brigadier, “we can 
let him go.” é 

“Certainly.” replied the bishop. 

The gendarmnes released Jean Valjean, who 
shrank back. 

“Js it trne that they let: me go?’ he said, in 
R Voice almost inarticulate, as if he were 
speaking in his sleep. 

“Yes, you can go. Do you not understand ?’ 
said a gendarme. 

“Mv friend,” said the bishop, “before you 
go uway here are your candlesticks Take 
thern.” 

Ye went to the mantelpiece, took the two 
candlesticks and brought them: to Jean Val- 
jean. The two women beheld the action with- 
out a word, or gesture, or look that micht 
disturb ihe bishop. 

Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb. 
He took the two candlesticks mechanically, 
and with a wild appearance. 7 

“Now,” said the oP “co in peace. By 
the way, my friend, when vou come again, 
you need not come through the garden. You 
can always come inand go out by the front 
dyor. It is closed only with a latch, day or 
bieht.” 

‘Then turning to the gendarmes he said: 

“Messieurs, you may retire.” The gendarmes 
withdrew. 

Jean Valjean felt like a man waho is just 
about to faint. ; 

The bishop approached him and said ina 
low voice: 

“Forget not, never forget that you have 
promised me to use this silver to become an 
honest. man.” 

Jeun Valjean, who had no recollection of 
this promise, stuod confounded. The bishop 
had taid much stress upon these words us he 
uttered them. He continued, solemnly: 

“Jean Valican. my brother, you belong no 
lonver to evil, Lut te good. Itis your soul 
that lam buying tor you. I withdraw it from 
dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, 
and I give it fo God?” 





In God We Trust. 


Owvhere shall we look for cumfort, 
Sweet Lord, where place our trust, 
as we dreari!y moil in thankless toil, 
With our faces down in the dust ¢ 
These hovels that line the alley 
in tottering, bleak decay, 
Are swarming with lives—O honeyless lives— 
Of the workers of to-day! 


But yonder stands a mansion, 
With its gleam of shining gold; 
With its airy halls and its pictured walls, 
aud store of wealth untold. 
And the haughty, scornful tenant, 
Meets us ever with a frown; 
For unsaied still he works his will, 
And griuds our faces down. 


But what have we done, O Saviour, 
To merit this fatal doom ? 
Is this our pay for the sweating day 
At the hummer and spade and loom? 
Or‘look we still for the evil 
Thai binds us into the dusi, 
While the idler drives o’er our wearied lives! 
Ah! where shali we place cur trust : 


Dear Lord, thy hand is mighty; 
Deur Ged, thy will is sure: 
Thou still wilt keep thy starving sheep, 
Thou still wilt save the poor! 
Even now the morn is breaking ; 
Her ruciaunt bears we see; 
The sweet reward Thou will briag, O Lord; 
We rest our faiibh in Thee. 


; . D. J. Donagog. 
Middictown, Conn 
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JOSH WORKHARD’S SHOPMATE. 


How fle Looks on Things Now. 

Tmet my old acquaintance Billiou yesterday 
near City Halil park. Before the wer be 
made a living by shoving a jack-plane, and he 
and I worked in the saine shop. Somehow he 
mauaged to get inte the shoddy business, and 
after awhile became one of the masters of the 
“ring? 

“Well,” said he, ‘vou seem to be kicking 
around yet, and I don’t s’pose yon're any 
better off now than you were a vear ago.” 

He was just going to step into his coupe, 
but I laid: my hand on his sleeve and said, 
“How do you expect a poor man to be better 
off this vear than be was a year age, when 
things are as they are?” 

“Bah! that’s all bosh,” said he, leaning against 
the door of the coupe. “Things ure all right. 
They suit me well enough, anyhow, and if 
you'd only do as I have done, Josh, you” —— 

T looked at the crafty millionaire, and said: 
“Billion, *tism’t everybody can do as you have 
done, and, *tween ourselves, I don’t believe 
everybody wants to.” 

He laughed, and said: “I thank you for the 
compliment. 1 don’t believe everybody's got 
brains or nerve enough to do what I have 
done.” 

“Billion.” said I, as he leaned shivering 
against the coupe, “bave you given one 
thought these cold, bitter winter days to the 
fact that there are thousands of Geserving 
people in this city who are at this’ moment 
suffering fer want of the commonest neces- 
saries of life?’ 

“Its their own fault in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred,” suid Billion. ‘‘There’s a screw 
loose somewhere. Nobody's got auy business 
to be poor in this world. Let ’emdo as IT have 
done and they'll soon eet over their sufferings 
and stop their growling.” 

“Does it ever occur to vou, Billion,” T asked, 
“that the poor have rights which the rich 
ought to respect?” 

“Respect them for what?’ said he “I do 
respect them. I respect them just so far as 
they can do the work for me that Iwant them 
todo, That's all; and it’s all humbug to say 
that they are entitled to any more respect 
than that. I’ve got enough to do. I take 
care of myself. Let them take care of them- 
selves.” 

“But you must admit,” said I, “that much, 
if not the greater part of the existing poverty, 
is the result of the accumulation of immense 
fortunes in the hands of the few.” 

“T won't admit auy such thing,” he said. 
“Itsall their own fault; you can bet your 
bottom dollar on that.” ars 

Tthought of my humble apartments in a 
cheap flat, and I also thought of Billion’s 
grand mansion on Fifth avenue, with its re- 
tinues of servants, its many comforts and 
extravagant luxuries. 

“But I haven't got a bottom dollar, Billion,” 
said 1; “that went for the rent a day or two 
ago, when 1 would have been dispossessed 
if J hadu't raked enough together to pay it.” 

‘Well, you managed to get it, didmt you?’ 
he said, looking me filLin the face with his 
cold, sunless eves. “You got it, and you've 
got a bed to sleep in. That's as much as Ive 
got. when it comes to that.” 

“Yes,” said T. “thank heaven I've got that; 
but the shop where I worked shut down just 
before the holidays, and since then I've been 
unahle to get work at anything.” 

“Pshaw: Josh.” said he. “You're strong and 
hearty, and something will turn up again 
after a while. I reckon vou weren't cut out 
for a tramp.” 

“Look here, Billion.” said I, “so long as I 
can keep on my legs and hunt for work I shall 
try not to be a tramp. JT am willing and able 
© work, and I hope that something: will turn 
up for me befcre long. But Jook at the thou- 
saods who are even worse off than Lam. Ten- 
ants, broken down in health. turned homeless 
into the streets—many of them by landlords 
to whom they had had paid rent for months 
and perhaps fer years. And vet is 

“You can’t work on my feelings in that 
way, Josh,” he said, “so you might as well 
change the subject.” 

But I was in no mood to change the subject, 
and said: ‘‘And yet Iread in the paper yes- 
terday that the wife of a senator appeared at 
ata White house reception last week wearing 
$500,000 worth of diamonds, and thousands 
out of work and starvation going on all over 
the country.” 

He straightened up, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, said, “Stpose she did; who got 
tem for her? Her busband,. of course, and he 
Was smart to get ’em Josh.” 

But how did he get ’em” Lasked. 

“Its nobody’s business how he got ‘em, 
said Billion. -He got ‘em anyhow.” 

“But it és somebody's business,” I said. “It's 
the people’s business.” 

He Jauched and said: ‘Well, Lean only say 
what another once said on that subject and 
that is, “The people be d——d.’” 

“But the people won't be d—-d forever,” 
said I. “The people ure at last awake. They 
are beginning to know semething about the 
causes of the evils that beset them. The light 
has broken in upon them, and through it they 
see the infamous ratlroad rascualities, the ter- 
rible effect of monopclies, the iniquities of 
corporation power, and the corruption of lee- 
islation. They see that they are crushed be- 
neath the ivoen heel of those who have no 
heart. no soul, no proper regard for the toil- 
ers, Who are the real builders of the property 
of the country and the actual makers of the 
capital which a few have gobbled up.” 

“Josh, you tulk like a statesman,” said the 
millionaire. “Why dowt you rush into poli- 
ties and go to the state legislature?” 

Tanswered that I wasmt cut out for a poli- 
tician, and that all Lwauted was work and 
fair wages. 

“You're a fool,” he said. “You just ect 
elected to the lepislature and geton some 
good committee. Youll tind it will pay you 
better in one termthan ail your work and 
wages for twenty yeurs. Take my advice, 
Josh. I know how it is myself. 1 ain't 
ashamed to say that Ihave worked things up 
there and will probably do so again if [find it 
pays.” 

“Bribery?" said I. 

“Well, call it what you please,” said he. 
‘Po you spose that these poor devils at Al- 
bany and Harrisburg and Indianapolis and a 
_dozen other capitals Dimight name, cana atford 

to go to the legislature for the beggarly sal- 
aries they get! Tf you do, you don't know 
anything about human nature, that’s all? 

TI replied with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Well,” suid he, “you keep on and yow ill 
succeed in making a tramp of yourself yet.” 

“And yet,” said I, “you can recollect when 
touimps were not known in this country.” 

“Well, who made them tramps?” said he, 
witha growl. 

“Just ‘such men as vou,” said I, “have 
elosed your heart to the natural claim of 
the workinginan to pleuty of work and ade- 
quate wages. You and your set want the 
earth and woukl take it, too, ia my opinion, if 
you could gratic. Bat youcan’i.” The people 
are afier you, and by the force of tke ballot 

‘they will bring you to @ realizing sense of the 
wrongs you have heaped upon them.” 

“Josh,” he said, “yell sever live to 
that dav.” 

*But iv will surely come. Billion, whether i 
live to see it or not. It is the inevitable,” said 
J, as he stepped into his coupe and went roll- 
ing home, while I resumed my hunt for a job. 

JOSHUA WORKHARD. 
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Juggervaatr’s Progress. 
Sau Frauciscy Keporter. 

The wajres problem resolves iiself into a very 
simple questien, viz: Which is the better for 
a community—to have 10,000,000 men earning 
$2.50 a day, with hours that enable them to 
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i Blowing Room Uperatives’ ussociation. 







| Society of 


their time with their families, and at the same 
time have no millionaires, or to have those 


| |THE GLORIOUS PAST. 





10,000,000 men working fiftcen hours a day at | Reminiscences for the Benefit of Those Whe 


$1.50, and have a few score millionaires! 





THE SLAVERY OF TO-DAY. 





Plaatation Life in Leaisiana Harder on 
Workmen Now Than Secfore the War. 

In New Orleans, surrounded by the luxuries 
and refinements to be found only in the aris- 
tccratie quarters of such a city, reside the 
owners and lessees of Cote Blanche, an exten- 
sive sugar plantation on an island of the same 
name in St. Mary’s parish. These gentlemen 
live much after the manner of the slave own- 
ersin years gone by—whose places, indeed, 
they scem to fiil—the enly difference being 
that they have fewer cares and more tine to 
spend in their luxuricus city homes... Staves 
they have not nominally, but all their wants 
are supplied with. as much alacrity as could 
be required by the most exacting slave mas- 
ters, and, looking at these men, one is tempted 
to inquire wherein the conditions of which 
they are the outceme differ from those exist- 
ing before the war. . 


Cote Blanche is managed by an overscer. 


who receives his conmmission frera the lessees, 
who take thai trouble off the owners’ hands. 
This overseer lives on the plantation ina 
large frame house near the little village com- 
posed of the hevels of the laborers. The 
laborers are white and black, and all live 
alike in little board shanties, whitewashed on 
the outside. These shanties have but two 
rooms, one used as kitchen, eating room and 
general living room, und the other, which 
they occupy in common with the dogs, pizs 
and turkeys, as a sleeping room. The clothing 
of these people is ragged and dirty to the last 
degree, and their food—pork, black bread and 
a mixture called coffee—is as unhealthful a 
diet, considering the climate, as could be 
given them. Their only luxury is vile to- 
baeco. Their privileges are, working all day 
wien in health and being thrown out when 
sick. Their miserable food they are forced to 
buy at the plantation store. Liberty is given 
them, however, to die wherever and when- 
ever they please, as this is a matter of the 
most absolute unconcern to any one in the 
world except their families and the many 
poor wretches who are willing and anxious to 
take the places of those who die or are dis- 
charged as “used up.” The overseer does not 
have to work hard; his only concern is to ex- 
tract from his pecple the greatest amount of 
exertion that exhausted nature can yield— 
and to do this the Jash and whipping post are 
unnecessary. Work means at least enough 
pork and enough black bread to sustain the 
lives of father and children, while dismissal 
means starvation. 
Herein lies the difference between the fre 

competition method and the old slave owning 
plan; herein, too, is found the advantage of 
the present system looked at from the em- 
ployer’s standpoint. A man who owned a 
large nnmber of slaves used to be envied, 
while the slaves were in some degrce pitied. 
Now the conditions are reversed; the slaves 
whom a man takes and “uses up” are.envied 
by a large part of the community (those out 
of work), while the man who uses them is 
looked on as a public benefactor, as if he were 
throwing away his money for the poor to pick 
it up. The slavery on the Cote Blanche planta- 
tion is degrading and hopeless. The relative 
position of the slave is more pitiful, that of 
the master more powerful. The days when 
master and men knew each other by name, 
when the private servants of the master were 
taken from the ranks of the plantation work- 
ers, When each man or boy had the opportun- 
ity of doing some little favor for their master 
and winning his favor, is gone. The real 
master never or rarely sees his men; his work 
is all done by a deputy. The highest ambition 
of a man is to be allowed to slave like a dog 
for the veriest uecessities of life. It is here 
most obvious, too, where the cause lies. It is 
in the system that gives to a perfumed idler 
lounging in his city home the absolute coniro] 
of all the means of production. It is this 
placing the land in the hands of the favored 
one or two that gives them the power of say- 
ing to one “come,” and to another “go,” with 
a certainty of being obeyed. The land of 
Cote Blanche is naturally adapted to the rais- 
ing of sugar cane; the improvements are few: 
the rent. therefore is not the reward of capital 
invested, nor of the effurts of afar sevcing 
man to provide for a popular demand, but it 
is simply the payment demanded by one who 
monopolizes the soil froin which all must draw 
their sustenance. 


ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS. 


Officia} Statistics Showing Their Numbers 


and Resources. 
From the London Standard. é 
By order of the house of commons Messrs. 
Hunsard have just printed an appendix to the 
returas of the chief registrar of Friendly so- 
cicties for the year ending Dec. 31, 1885, giv- 
ing alist of registered trade unions in the 
United Kingdom, with the dates of their es- 
tablishment, and, in some cases, particulars of 
their funds, incomes and_membership. 
From this it appears that the oldest of all 


the trade unions is the Steam Engine Makers’. 


society, Manchester, which was. established 


on Nov. 2, 1824, and has vow £10,495 aceumnu- 


lated funds, an annual income of £11,536 and 
awmembership of 5,052. 
the largest fund of those which have sent in 
returns (though it must be remembered that 
several of the largest. societies, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Ainalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, have given no particulars of their 
finances), is the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, with headquarters at 
Manchester. The funds of this orvanization 
are stuted at £50,551; annual income, -£63, 122. 
and membership, 25,751. It is, however 
closely pressed by the Amalgamated Socicty 
of Railway Servants of England, Ireland, 
Seotland and Wales, whose headquarters are 
in City road, London. ‘Phe funds: of this su 
elety ure stated at) £50,759, 
income of £14,375 and 9,034 members. 

The largest annual income, £70.705,> is 
claimed by the United Seciety of Boiiermak- 
ers and ron Shipbuilders of Newceustie-o1- 
Tyne, with 27,695 members and accumulated 
funds amounting to £35,317. The Darham 
Miuers’ association appears to be, so far as: 
the returns show, numerically the strongest 
union-in the kingdom. having 35,000. members, 
with an income of £46,153 and funds amouut- 
ine to £55,903. Sume of the titles of these so- 
cicties show 
trades unionism. . That there is a Warchuuse- 
menos Philanthropic secioty in Bradford should 
occasion he surprise: bit Lie same town boasts 
of a Sul Makerssip Provident society, with 
considerable funds wudian iueome of more thau 
£1,000 a year. The card-setting machine tent- 
ers, driliers and cutcers “of the River Wear,” 
Duich yeast importers, trimmers and-teeiners, 
crabbers and singers, silk bailers, poticrs? 


mould makers, boot-top cutters, hammermen, 


tin canister makers, carriage straighteners, 
tape sizers, chippers and. drillers, brass cock 
linishers, the amalgamated chimuecy sweeps, 


i the amicable wool staplers and the randlet. 


4 e oka ‘ 
see | coupers—all these and many mere have scp- 


arate trade orzauuizations of their owr for rau- 
tual protection. mi Coenen : 
Women, ,teo, have learned the utility of 
combination, as may be puthered from the 
titles of the. Westrninster. and Pimlico braneéh 
of the Loudon ‘Tadoresses’ trade uniun aud 
the Rochdale Male und Female Card and 
In 
Sunderland there is a Shipvurd Helpers’ ussc- 


( ciation, aud Birkenhead possesses: the distine- 


tion of beings the headquarters of the United 
Hoider-up of Great Brituin and Ire- 
land, which has 317 members, an annual in- 


The union possessing . 


With aun annual 


the extensive ramifications of: 
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Decry the Present. 
It is profitable occasionally to goon a brief 


spree of reminiscence in order to find out how. 
fust the world is going forward, because the 


world does move very fast. The new idea or 
invention of to-day is the old one of to-mor- 
row. 


if they had been born to them sneered twelve 
years ago at the idea of one man’s talking 
audibly tc another two, ten or twenty miles 
distaut. ae 

It isnot well to reminisciate all the time, 
because if you do you'll get into your. back 
brain and live entirely in the past and fossil- 
ize. there, as even now do many men and 
women who are somewhere near or a little 
past that equator of life, middle age, and 
who evidence the first symptoms of cerebral 


fossilization Ly talking of the times, the — 
things, the customs or the men of their youth 
as vastly superior to anything produced by. 


_the present. 


This is a sad mistake. It is they who are 
inferior, who are fossilizing—not the times. 


The future has ever in store new things, new. - 


‘ideas, new inventions and greater wonders. 


than the past, at least the past of our race 
or the past of this cycle of our planet’s ex- 
istence. ; 


Forty years is but as an hour in the life of 8. | 


planet. In 1847 telegraphy was at most an 
expermment:; all men chewed tobacco; San 


Francisco was a cluster of barren’ sand hills; 
»verybody had a right to be cruel to animals; _ 
coal oil was unknown as a lighting fluid; peo- 


ple in the Connecticut towns tarmed out the 


“poor to the jowest bidder; lightning rods 
were preached against asan Insult to deity; | 


it was argued that He had a right to send 
His lightning where He pleased, and that it 
was sinful’ to try and prevent Him; the 
homeopathic school of medicine, then in its. 
infancy, was snubbed and nearly kicked to 
death by the allopaths; a church organ in 
the country was a rarity; the country choir 
“fiddled and. sang” the ninety-ninth hymn, 
and even a bass viol was looked on with hos- 
tililty by the elders; steel pens were just 
coming into use; “to mend a quill”. was part 
ef every schoolboy’s education. © 

No world’s fairs had been held; no inter 
national yacht races or shooting matches had 
been thought of; four or tive side-wheel steam- 
ers only paddled between this country and 
Europe; postage to Illinois was ten cents a 
letter; the American dandy wore a ruffled 
shirt bosom; a clergyman who had visited. 
Palestine was canonized, in the Protestant 
sense; the six-shooter was just coming in to 
perform its necessary office in advancing civil- 
ization; whale-oil was generally used for 
house-lamps and spoiling carpets; some. of 
the older people hung on pertinacicusly to 
their fliut and steel to kindle their fires, and 
avoided ‘“lucifers,” as friction matches were 
then called; uniforms were not as common as. 
at present, so that cabin-bors-were not taken 
for admirals; warming-puns were used to 
make beds habitable in cold weather; ladies 
earried foot-stools to church to keep their 
soles warm; the average sermon of that period 
was twice as long as the present one and was 
divided into from sixteen to twenty-six 
“heads.” Doctrines were hotter, sterncr and 
harder. The Presbyterian fought the Metho- 
dist; the Methodist in turn kicked argumenta- 
tively the Baptist, and all these made a 
wholesale fight. against the Episcopalian and 
the Catholic. ‘Brotherly love” then didn’t get 
much beyond the walls of ‘‘our church,” nor 
sisterly either. 
raised the whole viliage turned out, took a 


hand in it, and there was rum enough drunk, 


to flood the floor timbers. The usual deacon 
of that time had a red nose, and was several 
degrees meaner than the rest of the congre- 
gation. Every householder was required by 
law to keep two leathern fire buckets. The 
war feeling of 1812 against. England cropped 
out strong in places, and in every village 
Fourth of July oration we whacked thunder 
out of the British. All Germans were ‘“Duteh- 
men,” and a “Dutchman” was a curiosity. 

A congressman then was somebody, and wag 
quite respectable. “Se was an editor. The 
funny Dewspaper man had not come. 


Everybody then made their own soft soap, 
and had plenty of it. Tomatoes were known 
as “love apples.7 It was a disgrace to be 
married. by uw justice of the peace. Good 


whisky. in the South street. suloons wus. three » 


cents a glass in front of the sercen and six be- 
hind it. The “free lunch” was unknown. No 
one then had any definite idea as to the pre- 
longation of individual existence after death. 
Nobody then had dreamed out the elevator und 


by it converted the regions. of the upper. 


air into real estate, as in our. present. 
twelve storied buildings. Doctors then, armed 
with calomel and lancet, bled, pilled and 
purged patients with an energy and ferocity 
unappreciable in these days of weaker tinc- 
tures und utomic pulls. Cremation-was. un- 
heard of. There was no risk of, being burned 
alive to avoid being buried alive. The coffins 
were all of wood, 
over tive feet in height, but they slung more 
words, flattery and gush into the epitaphs 
than now. In eases the less praises they gave 
aman when living, the more work they gave 
the stonecutter after his death. One trip to 
Europe was enough for a lifetime. 


Cafes, tive o’clock 
dog-carts, 


apdamanof the world. 
dinners, round dances, pet pugs, 


stuffed owls, sleeping. cars und. hundred mil- 


liongires were unknawn. - 
million. was = thought to 
sum of money. ATT 


A man with a 
have quite. a 
the locomotives 


then burned wood, set the. forests on tire. 

off the track three times as 

often as now, and. went through or over — 
The. locomotive then | 
killed about one-third of our beef; steamboat. 
There were no - 
jadies’ clubs, no sorosis, nor cry of the sex for - 


‘whey ran 


uw cow every day. 


beilers) burst frequently. 


its rights; no abuse of man as a tyrant; no 
female preaehers: no complaint by man that 


women were trying to muke their minds as. 


strong as those of the stronger sex. Men 


were strung thea; they did nut come home at 


night weak, worn out and discouraged by the - 


strucgle with the werid and depend. on the 
wife, the “weaker vessel,” for hope, cheer 
and consolatien. They did net come home 


and uneonsciousity draw their strength for ~ 
the next day's effort from her, und then go off... 
and use it, and give themselves all the credit. 
No. They came home 


for such. strength , 
oftener bulf. drunk and went to bed and slept 


it off, und arose. the next mornings and: re-- 
freshed themselves firstly before breakfast, . 


either at the family. sideboard or the tavern 
bur with a glass of old New England rum 
straight, and the wives dicd oftener then of 
consumption before middle age, and the maa 


-marrie@ more of them, because marriage then 


wasn Givineinstitution—for the mnan left a 


widower with five children, 
: Goa PRENTICE MULFORD. 








A Simple Mode of .Taxation. 


The Det roit: Later Leaf says: The necessity: 
for ashuple mode of taxation is plain te every | 
‘thinking man. The tariff and internal revenue - 

axes ure constantly evaded, and the county | 


und city taxes give rive to a large umount of 
fraud, especially when a mao has considerable 


personal property. L ow 
speculation is taxed at 0 tow rate, while single 
improved lots are taxed heavily. We. 





showtd ‘substitute fer 


. 





People to-day who can’t do without 
their telephones and who accept telephones as. 


When a house frame was. 





No one © 
dreamed of the railroad as a political power... 


Tombstones. were rarely ~ 


It set a. 
munup in his town or precinct as a traveler: 


ie ieee 


Vacuut lund held on 


these cusibersome: | 
und easily evaded taxes a single taxon land | 
values. Such a tax would abolish land specu- - 
4 Jation and give the producer access lo i Ae 





Keo Ser bee ses 
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: “RELIGIOUS. 


Resignatior. 


O bired heari? 
God knows, 
Not. yuu nor EL 
AVbo reach our hands for pitts’: 
“That wise luve must deny. 
fe blunder where we fain would doour best 
3 laweary, chen we cry, “Do Thou the rest.” 
And in bis band the tangled thread we pkace 
-<@Lour pour, blind weaving, with a shamed face. 
Al trust of ours He sacredly will keep. 
‘So, tired heart, God knows, go thou to work or sleep. 
Hannah Coddington. 


 & Shere Scrmen bs Bishop Massiion. 
; John Baptist Massilon, bishop of Clermont, 
France, died 1742, after carning a reputation 
for goodness and cloquence that extended 
Abroughout the Catholic church. Since his 
death all Christians join in this estimate of his 
eharacter and ability. We vive the following 
‘extracts from his senmon on John vi., 11: 

“Who is ignorant that originally everything 
belonged in common to all men: that simple 
pature knew neither property uer portions, 
and that at first she left each’ of us in posses- 
sion of the universe? but that. in order to put 
bounds to avurice and to avoid trouble and 


dissensions, the common consent of the people | 


established that the wisest, the most Jumane 
and the most upright sheuid likewise be the 
most opulent; that, besides the portion of 
wealth destined to them by nature, they should 
also be charced with that of the weakest. to 
be its depositurics and tuo defend it against 
wsurpation and violence. Consequently they 
Were established by nature 
guardians of the unfertunate, and what- 
ever surplus they had was oly the patrimony 
of their brethren, confided to their cure and 
their equity. Who, lastly, is ignorant that the 
ties of relizion have still more firmly cemented 
the first bonds of union which nature had 
Sormed among mer: that the grace of Jesus 
Christ. which brousht forth the first believers 
made of them net only one heart and one soul, 
but also one family, where the idea of indi- 
vidual property was exploded! .. . 

“These are the funds and the heritage of the 
poor. You are oniy their deposiiaries, and 
you cannot encroach upon them withuut usurp- 
ation and. injustic “. 

“The gospei furbids life of sensuality and 
voluptuousness equally to the rich as to the 
indigent. 

“That the rich, sheltered in their opulence, 
should see oniy from afar the anger of 
heaven, while the poor and the innocent shall 
become its melancholy victims: Great God! 
thou wouldst then overwhéimn oniy the un- 
fortunate in scnding these scourges upon the 
earth! Thy sole intention then should be to 
complete the destruction of those miserable 
wretches upon whom thy hand was already 
s0 heavy in bringing them forth to penury 
and want! 

“The primitive church, .  . .- 


that lacked.” 


News and Opinions. 

There are broad-church Presbyterians get- 
time inte vacant chairs of Scottish uni- 
versities. Principal Cunningham has been 
giving the broadesi practical teaching tu the 
farmers, whom he tcils that the prohibition of 
Sabbath work did not upply to harvest labor 
ir the short summers of Seotiand. Dr. Story 
at Glasgow calls for the emancipation of his 
ehair of history from all theological tests. 

The Evening Post has been calling for a 
statement of the wrongs of workingmen, and 
asks what lezislation they want. 

The Christian Uniox gives clear and defi- 
Mite answers from news documents, which 

‘were as easily obtainable by the Pust as by any 
ore else. 

The Independent has some plain words for 
-@he churches, taking as its text the words of a 
“workingman at the Newark meeting: 

Mr. Powdery }:as Leen telling you what his religious 
Jposition is. Now Twill tell vou about my religion. Tam 
HRotamember of any church Now, 1don’'t say this as 
anything to boast of. Gn the otber hand, I am ashamed 
omit, But if Foam not 2a member of the church, I have 
read my New Testament a goud deal,and I have come 
“one conclusion, 2nd iU.ct is that there would not be a 
Single pauper in the world if the teachings of Jesus 
Carist were obeved, And i have come: to one uther con- 
dlusion, and that is that where there are so many 

paupers in the world the church bas got a great way off 
from the teachings of Jesus Cirist. 

The Catholic Mirror reports that Cardinal 
Gibbons will start for Rome in a few days. 
He goes to receive, in company with the other 
recently created cardinals. the red hat from 
the holy father’s cwn hands. The consistory 

* will occur some time in March. 

/  ‘Phis visit wili stop the cardinal’s work for 
the present on his book treating of labor 
_ problems. 

The Protestant Episcopal papers reflect the 
continued interest taken in the proposed 
ehanze of the name of the church, which 
gained so large a vote at the recent conven- 
Gon. Dr. McVicker of Philadelphia has made 
an carnesi: speech echoing the spirit of oppo- 
sition expressed by Dr. Phillips Brooks. Corres- 
pondents of the must loyal character are pre- 
dicting disaster to the church if the proposition 
és pressed. 

Despite all the recent enthusiasm, Prof. E. 
B. Morris, a Presbyterian, claims that “non- 
essentials” are to be insisted on as a basis. It 
is a curious reactionary expression, and the 
Evangelist gives it the most prominent pluce 
in its columns. It is the spirit which the late 
Dr. Adamsof New York reproved at the Pan- 
Presbyterian council in Edinburgh, when he 
gebuked his British brethren for their almost 
a@umberless divisions and subdivisions. “Breth- 
ven,” said he, “vou are K. P’s and I. P’s and 
U. P's. Why don’t you call yourselves split 
peas and be done with it” 

The Christian at Work advocates Christian 
socialism, and says that it is: 

3. The anity of the race as the creation of God. 

2. The brotberhoud of the race through Christ, the son 
God. 

3S. The subjection of the race to Christ, the king. 

Let not the church ignore these movements, Let not 
@ny mistake, nor even crinie, blind the law abiding to 
She transcendent fact of human ueed. The chureh must 
proclaim to the sucialists: “What you veed, what vou 
isnorantiy seck after, can only be found in the light of 
@*he gospel.” And it must be able to demonstrate that 
it can be jound there. Just now this is avi a very easy 
le churches and ministers, let religious papers, let. 
tndividual Christinus vive heed, and let them attend te 
She wrong: complained of. 

“Sam” Jones hus removed from Toronto to 
Boston iu his evangelical work. He opened 

with a ilk to ministers in this stvle: “Whena 
ginister is to be called it is usked, fs he care- 

ulf [s he conservative? Is he prudent? 

ich means, When it is boiled down, ‘Is he a 
sillanimous puppy, that will do nu harm. 
he Episcopalians ure the best organized and 
equipped deucmination in America, but they 
Bave been in camp two hundred yeurs, und 

Pave aot hit anybody.” 

A New Grab. 
Philadelphia Record. 

The Bradford Era suggests that, under the 
guise of a law to prevent waste of natural 
gas, the organized gas companies will en- 
deavor tu oltain legislation at Harrisburg 
which will aid them in establishing a firmer 
monopoly of the business by preventing the 
@rilling of competitive wells. The legislature 
should go siow in dealing with a business so 
wew that it is not generully understood. 


—— 


Cestly Alma. 
Dobhs Ferry (XN. XY.) Record of the Times. 

The Staie has a “discharged convicts 
agent,” whose duty it 1s to visit the prisons 
ence 2 month to furnish released convicts with 
elothing, transportation, tools or money. He 
draws on $1,300 appropriaticn. Of this he 
takes $2,500 for salary and distributes(!) $4,000 
among convicts. In fact, it costs the State 

$83,500 to give away $1,000. Gov. Hill recom- 
eends that the office be abolished. 


itself as the: 


there was | 
fo poor among them,” says St. make “nor any | 


LINCOLN AND LABOR. 


‘The Martyr President the Advecate of 
Werkingmen’s Rights. 


“The reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln in 
the North American Review led me to read 


Jseoe writings and speeches of that great 


man, with the result of bringing into strong 
relief the contrast between his aims and 
works and those of the statesmen who to-day 
| direct the machinery of the party that calls 
itself grand and old. Old it is to the verge of 
| senility, but its grandeur faded and diced with 
t. 
| its youth. 

The appalling contrast. between the carnest, 
honest, great-minded and loving-hearted Lin- 
coln and the average republican leader of to- 
day, with his false pretenses, political hypoe- 
risy, and servile devotion to the cruel und 
greedy demands of organized capital, can 
only be paralleled with that existing between 
the life and works of the founder of Christian- 
ity and those of the performers in the various 
Fifth avenue temples misusing his name. 

That in the political contest for which the 
armies are now organizing, between the peo- 
ple upon the one side and the aristocracy of 
wealth, with its hirelings and dupes, upon the 
other, Lincoln would have been upon the side 
of the people, ne eandid student of his 
speeches and writings can doubt. 

In his message to congress in| December, 
1861, Lineoin deprecated the effort to place 
eapital even upon an equal footing with labor 
in the structure of zovernment. He denied 
the assumption that Jabor is available only in 
connection with capital, and that nobody 
! labors unless induced to do so by somebody 

else owning canital. 

Lincola says: “Labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of cupital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed. Labor ts the su- 
perior of capital, and deserves much the 

| higher consideration.” 

A letter that) Lincoln wrote in 1859 in an- 
swer to an invitation toattend a dinner given 
in celebration of the birthday of Jefferson by 
i the republicans of Boston (think of it‘) is also 
interesting in this connection. He suid: 

“The democracy of to-day bold the [tberty of one man 

{ to be ahsoiutely nething when in contlict with another 
man’s right of property. Republicaus, on the contrary, 
are both for the man and the dollar, but. in case of cun- 
Hlict the man before the dolar. I remember being onee 
much amused at seeing two purtially intoxicated men 
engaged in a fight with their great coats on, Which 
fight, after a long and rather hariniess contest, ended in 
each having fought hime-elf out of his own coat and into 
that of the other. If the two leading parties of this 
day are really identical with the two in the days of 
Jefferson and Adams, they have performed the same 
feat as the two drunken men. . . . All honor to 
Jefferson; toa man who in the concrete pressure of a 
struggle for national independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, forecast: und capacity to introduce 
into a merely revolutionary document an abstract truth 
applicable to all men and all times, and so to enshrine it 
there that to-day and in all coming days it) shall be a 
rebuke and a stumbling block to the harbingers of reap- 
pearing tyranny and oppression. 

Jefferson and his principles are not held in so 
hich esteem bv the republicans of 1887 as they 
{ were by Lincoln and the republicans of 1859, 
1 and both of the purties have now scuffled out 
| of Jefferson’s coat and thrown it away for a 

new party to rescue and wear. 

A favorite method of argument of the capi- 
talistic press, in discussing labor troubles, is 

i to invoke general principles of American lib- 
| erty, the freedom of contract and the like. 

The Evening Post especially, during one of the 
street car strikes, overflowed with ardent ex- 
pressions of exalted patriotism, and brought 
showers of epistles from its admiring readers, 
generally shallow in thought and vapid in ex- 
pression, but. which served to fill many weary 
columns. 

When, prior to the civil war, the extension 
of slavery into the territories was a subject of 
absorbing interest, the labor monopolists of 
those days, with much show of patriotic sen- 
timent, appealed to the “sacred right of self- 
government,” which phrase, said Lincoln, 
“though expressive of the only rightful basis of 
auy government, was so perverted in this at- 
tempted use of it as to amount to just this: 
That if any one man chooses to enslave 
another, no third man shall be allowed to ob- 
ject.” No Jess absurd is it in these days of in- 
dustrial suffering to invoke the sacred right 
of “freedora of contract” when one of the par- 
ties is a starving, helpless, and despairing 
man. 

Lincoln said in a speech in Baltimore in 
18G4: 

We all declare for liberty; but in using the same word 
wedo notall meanthe same thing. With some the 
word liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases 
with himself and the product of his h:bor, while with 
others the same word may mean for some men to du as 
they please with other men and the product of other 
men’s labor. 

As has been repeatedly noticed, there are 
many points of resemblance between the cir- 
cumstances of the formation and first contests 
of the republican party and those of the new 
party of the present. Wealth, power and in- 
fluence, then as now, Were upon one side, and 

| devotion toa just principle upon the other. 

| As Lincoln in i858 described his new party 
and its first battle, the words are entirely ap- 
plicable to the new party to-day. He said: 

We mustered under the single impulse of resistance 
toa common danger, With every external circumstance 
against us. Of strange, discordant, and even hostile 
elements, we gathered from the four winds and formed 
and fuught the battle through, under the constant hot 
tire of a disciplined, proud aad pampered enemy. 

How apt, too, is his description of the con- 
dition of the black man in 1857 to the state of 
the workingman, black or white, of thirty 
years later: 

All the powers of the earth seem rapidly combining 
against him. Mammon is after him; ambition follows; 
plilosophy follows aud the theology of the day is fast 
joining the ery. They have him in his prison house; 
they have searched Lis persyn, und left no prying in- 
strument With bini. 

Nor did Lincoln seem to have such a dread 
of political and co-operative movements by 
workingmen as fills the hearts of the mo- 

| nopolistic speakers and writers of the shum 

| republicanism and democracy of to-day. In 

j his message of 1861, before quoted, he says: 

| Let them (the toilers) beware of surrendering «a po- 
litical power which they already possess, and whieb, if 

| surrendered, Will surely be used to clase the door of ad- 

| vancement against such as they, und to tix new disa- 
bilities and burdens upon them till all of liberty shall 
be lost. 

| And again in 1865 he wrote: 

The strongest. bond of human sympathy, outside of 
| the family relation, should be one uniting all working 
i people of all nations and tongues and kindreds. 

Well, also may we apply to our case the 
words of caulion and encouragement which 
he uttered in the Cooper Institute in 1860: 

Let. us be diverted by none of those sophistical con- 
1 trivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and 
belabore:)—contrivances such as gruping for some mid- 

dle ground between the right and the wrong, vain as 
the search for a man who should be neither a living man 
nor 3 dead nan. Neither let us be skindered from our 
tainty by false accusations against us; nor frightened 
from it by menace of destruction to Lue government nor 
of dungeons tu ourselves. Letus have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as We understand it. 


G SEORGE A. MILLER. 


LETTER “FROM RUSKIN. 


Hie is Opposed to Paying Men for the Use 
of God’s Bounty. 


The Christian Socialist publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from John Ruskin: 


“BRANTWOOD, Coniston, Lancashire, | 
Dec. 11, 1886. 4 
‘Dear ——, I should Itave thought the 
question about raising rents had been, to vour 
| own knowledge, enough answered by nie. I 
i have in several, if not in many, places de- 
| clared the entire system of rent-paying to be 
an abomination and wickedness uf the foulest 
kind ; and have only ceased insistinz on that 
fact of late years, because I would not be 
counted among the promoters of mob vio- 
lence. The future, not only of England, but 
of Christendom, must issue ‘in abolition of 
rents; but whether with confusion or slaugh- 
ter, or by the action of noble and resolute men 
| in the rising generation of England and her 
colonies, remains to be decided. I fear the 
Loar and that soon. Ever affectionately 
JouN RUSKIN. 


‘of them each day of the weck, 
; ployment of any person for a longer time than 


‘LABOR. 


In the New York senate on Monday even- 
ing a resolution was unanimously adopted re- 
questing the district attorney of this city to 
speedily report by what authority the Pinker- 
ton detectives are permitted to carry urms 
here, and what, if any, legislation is necessary 
to prevent, such persons froin carrying arms. 
In the New Jersey assembly on the same 
evening bills were introduced to prevent the 
employment of Pinkerton’s men in New Jer- 
sey. The workingmen should watch these 
bills and commit to memory the name of every 
man who votes against them. 


The Ocean association of ’longshoremen 
have sent a petition to the board of aldermen 
of this city asking why the Old Dominion and 
Morgan lines were permitted to monopolize 
the “public land at West strect with their 
freight, to the detriment of 20,000 ‘longshore- 
men and tue public generally. 


The New York Central Labor union at its 
meeting last Sunday approved the bills re- 
cently introduced authorizing the state board 
of arbitration to investigate the coal strike, 
and it adopted resolutions urging retail coal 
deulers to sell coal only to families at present, 
and refuse the orders of shops, stores and 
Offices. 

There appeared in this summary last week 
a statement condensed from the daily press 
dispatches stating thatthe Bakers’ National 
union at its recent session in Chicago had 
made honorary members of the condemned 
anarchists, and applauded an address by the 
editor of the Arbeiter-zettung. Mr. George 
Block, secretary of the Bakers’ National 
union, writes us that the editor named did 
not address the convention at all. As to the 
other matter, Mr. Block writes: ‘Bakers’ 
union No. 10 made these men honorary mem- 
bers about two months ago. Union No. 1 of 
New York objected to this action as 
being against the constitution of the 
order. Delegates of No. 10) stated that 
they had simply followed the cxample of all 
the other trade unions of Chicago, who had 
thus honored the condemred men, to show 
their indignation at the farcical trial that 
these men had received at the hands of the 
representatives of the gilded mob of Chicazo. 
The convention pussed over the matter with- 
out any action, whatever. So far from sym- 
pathizing with the ideas of the so-called an- 
archists, the convention classified the Arbeiter- 
zettung along with the capitalistic sheets, by 
excluding its reporters along with others from 
the convention, as it deemed both injurious to 
a sound development of the labor movement.” 


The girls in the Elizabethport Steam Cord- 
age works at Elizabethport. New Jersey, 
struck against a reduction of wages. The 
factory was closed, and 600 employes are idle. 


Ninety men at: Cooper & Hewitt’s iron fur- 
nace at Pequest, N. J., are on strike for higher 
wages. During last fall’s municipal canvass 
it was declared that trouble was impossible 
between the benevolent Hewitt and his grate- 
ful men. 


The employes of the Keystone Boot and Shoe 
company at Huntingdon, Pa., struck Monday 
for “uniform wages.” The men working on 
the finest grades were notified that they would 
ouly receive Wnut was paid for second-class 
work and that those working on the inferior 
goods would receive the benetit. The men 
objected to this and combined, and now de- 
mund the same price for all classes of goods. 


Two local assemblies of tailors have with- 
drawn from the Knights of Labor in Philadel- 
phia on the ground that middlemen who take 
contracts from wholesale cluthiers and em- 
ploy others to do the work are admitied to 
the order. The journeymen barbers of the 
same city-have surrendered their charter and 
reorganized as a trade. The dissatisfaction 
among the textile workers has been allayed 
by granting them 4 separate district charter. 


The chargers at the Valley coke works of 
Frick & Co., at Everson, Pa., struc! last week 
for the same wages as the handlers are re- 
ceiving. The advance asked is about fifteen 
cents per day. 

The employes of the pipe mill of the Read- 
ing [ron works at Reading were some time 
since granted an increase of wages, but it was 
not satisfactory and a strike, which would 
aifect S00 men, Was threatened. This, how- 
ever, has been averted by the granting of 
another increase in wages, and the men now. 
express themselves as satisfied. 


The demands of the employes of the Na- 
tional tube works at McKeesport, Penn., for 
higher wages have been granted. The in- 
crease, averaging 15 per cent., affects 2,500 
men. 

The arbitration committee appointed by the 
manufacturers and weavers of upholstery 
goods in Philadelphia has agreed upun a price 
list. 


The members of the Boxmakers’ assembly, 
K of L., have agreed not to drink any beer 
until the strike of the brewery employes is 
settled. 


Trouble is threatened by differences he- 
tween the bosses and workmen in the Phila- 
delphia carpet factories. 


Trouble is expected among the employes of 
the Etna iron works at Newcastle, Penn. 
When the men went to work, a year ago, they 
agreed to allow a percentage of their wages 
to remain in the hands of the company for a 
certuin period, in order that a steady run 
could be made. The allotted time when the 
men should receive full pay has passed, and 
they claim that some of the money due them 
should be paid. A meeting of the employes 
was held on Saturday, when it was decided 
to have a committee wait upon the firm and 
request the extra pay. If this is not granted 
the men will strike next week. 


A billis pending before the Pennsylvania 
legislature that enacts that any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in manufacturing or 
repairing, which requires from persons in his 
or its employ, under penalty of forfeiture of 
part of the wages carned by them, a notice of 
intention to leave such employ, shall be liable 
to the payment of a like forfeiture if he or it 
discharges without similar notice @ person in 
such employ, except for incapacity or miscon- 
duct, unless in case of a gencral suspension of 
labor in his or its shop cr factory. 
imposes a line of from $50 to $10U for each 
case of black-listiug and requires the post- 
ing. in each room where workinen are em- 
ploved w plainly printed or written notice 
stating the number of hours of work required 
and the em- 


so stated shall be deemed a vivlation of this 
section, unless it appear that such employment 
is to make up for time lost on some previous 
day of the same week in consequence of the 
stoppage of machinery for adjustment or re- 
pairs upon which such person was employed 
or dependent tor employment. 


For about two months trouble has been 
brewing at Ybor?City, Fla., growing out of 
the fact that the immense cigar firm of V. 
Martinez, Ybor & Co., of New York, Ybor 
City and Havana, has refused to employ 
Cuban cigarmakers. Its factory turns out 
about 900,00U cigars and cigarettes a week 
and gives work to over 1,000 hands. The 
Cubans have a federation or trades union and 
the Americans are all members of the Knights 
of Labor. Between these two bodies se 
blood has been eugendered. Friday of las 
week a meeting of the Knizhts of Labor was 
held in their hall, the exact object of which 
was not made public, but it was known that 
Benitos, the superintendent of the factory, 
was present. This infuriated the Cubans and 
they opened fire on the hail with rifles, killiug 
M. F. Martinez and fatally wounding four 
other knichts. ae greatest excitement pre- 


vailed, and horses were gailoped to Tampa 
for surgical and municipal aid. The steamer 
Margaret was closely watched until her de- 
parture to make connection with the steamer 
Mascotte for Havana, to prevent the Jeaving 
of the suspected assassins. The military were 
pressed into service and are doing duty at 
Ybor City. Circulars offering $700 and = sup- 


port to union men who will strike are posted ! 


Three of the suspected Cubans | Se 
ure surprised? 


over the city. 
were placed under arrest in Tampa. 

The Michigan house of representatives has 
passed a bill to prevent the importation of 
Pinkerton detectives into that state. 

The coal operators of Ohio on Friday of last 
week met in Columbus, formed a state organi- 
zation, and, after a consultation with a com- 
mittee from the Stute Miners? Amalgamated 
association. udopted a resolution favoring the 
principle of arbitration in all disputes be- 
tween miners and operators. 
adjourned to Feb. 7, when a seale of prices 
for the coming year will be agreed upol. 


THE CAUSE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Net the Drinking Habit so Much as Over. 
work and Poverty. 


To ahealthy performance of the functions of 
the human body, plenty of fresh air, nutritious 
food and moderate physical and mental ex- 
ercise are essential, The absence of any or 
allot these necessities is an undouhted cause 
of disease, and the intensity of the aisease is 
in direct ratio to their absence. The air we 
breathe revivilies the whole system. If it is 
impure or insuffleient in quantity, the vital 
foree of our being is weakened. What then 
ean you expect of a Inunan being couped up 
in an ill-ventilated manufactory from morning 
to night pursuing a monotonous cecupation us 
if he were part and parcel of the machine he 
operates? What can we expect of a miner 
who inhales quantities of coal dust that ceuses 
a speerl fermn of consumption known 
“miners? June” Such men crave stimulus. 
The cause of drunkenness lies not in the inere 
habit of usine alcohol, but must be found in 
the soeial relations of human beings. 


Yith all the vast improvements in 


machinery that have marked this century the | 


question remains, Has the condition of the 
great mass of mankind in the United States 
been improved in proportion to the increase 
of the means of production? I answer no. 
If such had been the case drunkenness would 
have disappeared. The telegraph, the rail- 
road and other great inventions, instead of 
benefiting the mass of humanity to the extent 
intend d by a kind Providence, live been 


means of sustenance to oppress and trample 
mankind in the dust. Prohibitory laws are 
by their advocates accounted the only 
methods to prevent drunkenness. <A diseased 


; condition of the body politic as of the in- 


; caused by want. Theva 
fer making rough shirts on the machine, and 


It. also j 


epeintttemeriraree Sree eh it ene RS + NA SNARE Set eter er + Sey eer inser nee 


dividual bedy cannot be thus cured. Our 
present secial state is based on the com- 
petitive system, and therein lies the cause of 
drunkenness. The use of alcvhol to certain 
scientific minds seems almost a necessity, be- 
cause it is thousht that a large portion of 
humanity must be killed off every year to 
make room in the world for the rest and 


thereby contrivute to the so-called “survival | 


of the fittest.” The establishment of a system 
that will tend tu repress rather than ‘en- 
courage intense competition offers the only 
remedy for drunkenness. {t is not in a day 
or generation that this is to be brought about, 
and it is only by the most careful study of all 
the conditions of our social state that mistakes 
in this matter will be obviuted. 

To a successful attempt at substituting so- 
cial co-operation in place of the competitive 
system, the recognition of certain inalienable 
rights on the part cf the people as a whole in 
the elements of production, is essential. 
LT understand the theory of taxation proposed 


includes not only the soil, but such forces of 
mature as heat, licchit, electricity, and chemical 
affinity, w hich ure equally part and parcel of 
the globe and the product of no man’s labor, 
To my inind the public ownership of all these 
forces and the matter they aet upon through 
the means of taxation is necessary to the 
eradication of drunkenness. 

Prohibitory laws are merely a placebo rem- 
edy—that is, 1s a medicine designed to amuse 
the patient while it} does not radically alter 
the diseased couditicn. 

I would vote for prohibition or any other 
method of curtailing the use of alechol, pro- 
vided the advocates of these repressive meas- 
ures will guarantee fulure generations against 
areturn to alcoholism. Can they do it with- 
out radically remedying the cause of drunk- 
enness? Wa. N. HILL, M. D. 

Baitimeore, Ald. 


London Skeletons. 
Walter Besant, in his new novel, “Children 
of Gibeon,” draws « harrowing picture of the 


life of three English girls who support them- j 


selves by plain sewing. By working thirteen 
hours a day at constant sewing, they manage 
to make together seventeen shillings and 
three pence a week. Out of this they pay four 
shillings for the room they jointly inhabit, 
Jeaving thirteen shillings and three pence— 
about $3.25—for their food and electhing. The 
consequence Is that they are always in “un- 
womanly rags,” and always hungry. They 


eat the poorest kind of food, and never have | 


enough of it. The smel} of meat roasting 
drives them crazy with tierce desire. All these 
are skeletons; one of them dies of slow decay 
re paid a penny apieve 


two pence a dozen for buttuvholes. 


Uncle Rafe on inna. 

“Talk about honesty? suid Uncie Rufe, 
“there ain’t much honesty—that is, penal eode 
honesty—except wmong the rich; and there 
aint much there only while they are. rich. 
Why, I never trust a poor man with money, 
leastways a man who needs more than he’s 
got. Some men are honest by nature >but 
they are the kind that you make martyrs of, 
and the martyr crop ain't as: ood ws it used 
to be. 
he ean hold his end up, but when he's in bad 
luck keep an eve on him. He may want to be 
honest av good deal harder than the rich anan 
but the temptation is greater. and he enan't 
spond if he forgets to keep two pockethooks 
one for his money and one fer vours. Av rich 
mau for honesty and a poor man for service : 
that’s uy motto.” Hg 
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re- 


**Sociery’?’ une the Overn; 
New York correspondence Chariesten News and Courier. 


Academy for the last twenty years and have 
now deserted it for the Metropolitan opera 
house, ldo nut believe that one out of ten 
eares au snap for musie or regards opera as 
anything but a convenient pretext for the ex 

hibition of tine clothing. 
that threatens Gerinan opera in New York at 
present is that the fashionable people who own 
the boxes and are expected to shoulder the 
delicit. should any be found at the end 
of the year, may tire of being hissed 
for talking while music is) going on. 
This as ahnost uw nightly oceurrence at 
the Metropolitan this year, und there 


are signs of serious discontent in the 


boxes, the occupants of which look down with | 


supreme contempt upon the sturdy Germans 
Who pay their money to hear the music, ond 
do not hesitate to hiss vehementiy when the 
chattering of the well-dressed and empty- 


headed people i in the boxes interfere with their | 


The first vear of our German opera {| Celmtry s 


pleasure. 
there were several exciting scenes, caused by 


these littie differences between the pit and the | 
boxes, but gradually the upper ten have given | 


wav nnd this year one or two vigorous hisses 


during an evening are sufficient to keep the | 


house re: asonably Silent. But the upper ten do 
not like it; no one hissed them when Italian 
opera Wus given, and in their opinion Italian 


opera was just us good us German opera, and 
often a eiccigs deal better. ieee 


i $9,000. 
| his necessury expenses, he- will have 8300 to 
The meeting | 


' 20 year. 


as } 
i work as he may, he will never be able to pull 


ten years. 


: hope to succeed as a farmer. 


As: : 5 3 : ‘ 
, ; do not live in, certainly live on ‘houses which 


y var 3. they builded not and viney 
by Mr. George, it is held that the term ‘land® | they builde d nob and vine) 
i planted not.’ 


/ ists very generally, 


! state. 


| cial 


; shall mete out 


|-the latter 
: aA } tthe former? 
The averuge citizen is honestas Jone as: 


by his 


i text which declares’ that he» 


t-idleness, 


The sreatest dance : 


| session. of ‘thuse who exuct a tux. for 


SMALL FARMERS. 


They are Rapidly Ceasing to Own the Soil. 


They Cultivate. 


Detroit Evening Post. 


‘Peasant proprietorship,’” said Richard 


F. Trevellick, “‘or if you tee another term! ae 


—ownership of the land by ‘its cultivaters,’ is 
rapidly becoming extinct in America. You 
Well, listen! Three things are 
&% mans existence—wannth, 
When the farmer evens up 


necessary to 
shelter and faod. 


at the end of the year and pays for these | 


things he finds that he has‘3!y per cent protit 
on the valtie of his holding. 
was made for IHinois.. Call it 5. per 
Now, say 
“At the end-of the year, after. paying 


va 


the good, In time he will be tolerably well 


off. This is, of course, assuming that he does -: 
That is where the trouble 


not owea-cent. 
always comesin. The farmer almost invari- 
ably owes. But why! vou ask. Siinply because 
he can’t help it. How many farmers are ever. 
able to begin with a enpital of 30.000! Scme 
few, possibly, but an infinitesmal few. A man 
who has $9,000 and a head upon hisshoulders 
will invest it in some other: business. - He will 
buy real estate for speculative purposes, or 
put it in a mortgage on some other man’s 
farm, and live on the interest. The men who 
usually become farmers have a small capital 
of 31.000 or 33,000. Give our farmer £5,000. 
He buys 100 acres, pays $3,000 cash down and 


cives a morteare for $6.000, payable in iv or | 


per cent, which is quite as low as | 
‘ing, though they can never repay a 


sut 7 
heis likely to get it. 
year is 3420. 
his $300 profit, and has still $120a year to pay.. 
He may do this for a few years by stinting 
himself and family and working harder than 
aman should work. But, stint as he may aod 


The interest for the 


himself clear of that mortgage. After a 
while he will begin to lose courage, his debts 
at the village will pile up, and eventually 
there is only the one alternative—either to 
sell cut or be closed out by the sheriff. 


farmer. 


esearch. It was the average taken during 
This talk 
capital buying land for $2 an acre, or even for 
nothing, and cultivating it and making money 


is nonsense. A man can only get such Jand 


far from any market where the prices of pro- ; 


duce are very Jow. To make anything above 


: ; : 'amere subsistence he must have cood ma- 
allowed to zet into the hands of mounopolists ; 7 2 


who have used their great power over the j 


chinery and stock. These cest money. He 
must borrow, and the interest will in time eat 
up his whole farm. Where the productive 
power of land (above the cost of living) is 
only 5 or 84s per cent., and interest is froin 7 
to 10 per cent., aman can never borrow and 
If a> man 
buy a farm outright, stock it and run it with- 
out borrowing he can live well. 
needn't speak of an individual farmer who 
has done well. Tadmit. that they exist. But 
if you doubt my knowlege go to the registry 
offices of Iowa, Tlinois, Kansas, or any of the 
more recently settled states. We examined 
the records in four counties, taken at random 
in Iowa, and what do you think we found? 
One-half of the land in these counties was mort- 
gaged beyond the possibility of redemption. 
The farmers were, therefore, merely the serfs 
of those who owned the mortgages. They 
worked vear in and year out, but paid every- 
thing over their inere living expenses to their 
lords and masters—the mortguge holders. 
Farmers who have settled, lived on and im- 
proved lands for ten and fifteen years are 
being continually forced into the cheaper 


i Jands of the west, leaving their homesteads 


in the hands of the ijnterest-takers who, if they 


The same state of things ex- 
except in the case of 
capitalistic farmers and farmers whose laud, 
close to good markets, has come ciown to 
them improved and unincumbered from the 
days when these things were not. In [ilinois 


one man, Mr. Scully, has an income of $200,--| 
Mr. Scully 


000 a year from bis tenant farmers. 
isan absentee lundlord after the regulation 
Irish pattern. He roams the world and leaves 
un agent on his estate. The leases so run that 
the tenant must keep everything in first-class 
repair and pay all the taxes, and the agent is 
there to see it done. 

“T have seeo Mr. Scully's fohantan con- 
tinued Mi. Trevellick. ‘*‘They are very poor. 
VWhinois is rapidly becoming a tenant farmer 


rented, while the original owners live on the 
rent. 


2,000,000 of them all their titne to produce 
enough wealth to pay the interest paid inthis 
country from year to year. 


THE TREATMENT OF LABOR. 


If Workingmeu Did Receive Better Treut- 
meut it World Only be Their Just Due. 


“But the 
treated than ever before,” 
ery of some superticial people who would 


scothe the discontent of the time by an appeal | 


to ancient precedent. Their assertion is more 
dificult of proof than they imagine: 
even if. for the sake of argument, its truth be 


| granted, it proves nothing save that the agi- 


tation of the past has to some extent counter- 
acted the clfect.of the gradual absorption of 
natural opportunities by-a iminority. 
Ainerican workingwan is not ‘well treated,” 
inthe name of justice and reason what. man 
in America. should) be well treated 2: Should 


the Americau idler be singied out forthe spe- | 
And! 


sof) gods: and. men? 
step further, who, forseoth, 
“treatment” te the American 
workinenian on the Gie hand and: ihe Ameri-: 
cumidiler onthe other! Is it not lovical that 
exisis merely on the sufferanee of 
‘The truth is.) that: the American 
idler has done. been: treated -vusthy teo well 
working brother. This is no new or 
revolutionary doctrine. but itisas old as the 


favor 


LO Or 


worl: sitall not eat. Thetime is coming when 


all Who-are usefully empioved, with head or. 
thes? 


hand, willinguire by wher title any yu 

the privilege of living iu idieness 
“ut,? sigs the spokesman 

“when owe osur-¢ 

mean those that toil. with th 


From long observation of the rich people of {surely they are better EOE and better off: 


New York who have occupied the boxes at the’ 


than ever before.” 

Good. - Grantins vour-as 
of argument. the auswer 
menial is: outitled, for Tabor faithfully done, 
to such compensation as shall. furnish him at 
least reasonable comforts through his: work- 


i ing Vveurs and freedom. fromwankt or the fear:| 


’. 
uc 


of want. When ‘sno longer able to labor. 
Once free fetuited opportunities from the pes- 
the 
privilege of using such opportunities and 


laberers with head and with brain will easily 


arrive at the proportional rewurd of ench. | 


Any unan whoo ap proaches the great social 
problems of to-day in the spirit: of him: who 
speaks of the “treatment of fabor,? is” ine 
volved in hopeless darkness. Lord Bacon, 


threé hundred years ago, laid. bare the very | 
this subject, when: he said that a} 


heart of 
should net have too nuinercets an aris- 
tocracy, becuuse it is tov great a burden upon 
the cormmon people. 1t matters: little whether 


of the Nerman conquest or to the peddier of 
@ patent mouse-lrap. He whose possessicn of 
natural opportunities enables himn to live in idle- 
hessis purt of an oppressive aristocracy that 
workingmen must support. That aristocracy 
has vastly xrown in this: COURETY, of lat 


i show eae td 


That ealculation 
cent. : 


; did end 
it teads to preserve 
Powhile. 


: out attempting to: expose 


The farmer thus pays away all 


' been committed by Turks er Pagan ; 


about a inan with no: 


"an | 


Now you 


ards which they : 


CHAPTER I... 


Most of the farms around Chicago are- 


“Weare a nation of interest payers. We-° 
: have 11,000,000 workers in Ainerica. It takes 


American werkingman js better j 
is the triumphant |: 


but t 


“Property in Cand, PUPCP os. oe ese eeceeetereeneecceee 
The Land Question, pauper... 2... soteee 


Tf the- 


who does hot} 


fertion foe the sake ; 
is tbut the humblest | 


fear, pust paid, cae 


| hOURE insanely: 
pecents for Perit 


such aristocracy trace its ancesiry to 2 knicht | 


l-advoe macy of the prigciph: 


business js 
vf no consequence. thai 
cot them have seme ostensible occupation, 
If their work of hand or brain be not of use 
ful kind and such as preduces more than they — 
consume, ther are. part of a hardensons ; 
aristocracy, and every inan who works car. 
seme of this. burden on hi shoulders, 
The burden has been te 
Corton : 
justice that any 4 
the Ninkunet fa 
its bearer well. 


a2 man owns 100 aeres valued at | + 


and Valites 


the dollars 

inerchunt’s drawer, 

wad the miser's | 

aay. and with the 

cue to utter silke 

condernn vice sa us ROT LO i 
pleasures or alarm the’ consciel 


Vicious-—-to cominend and cwlorifi ¥ 
OF Tepress 
by -wiuch. Ix 


the gainful. contrivance 
plundered and degraded 
There is oa ditferent and 
know net whether there be any now 
io tread it—FI ain n0k sure. thi en has 
ever followed it implicitly, in -of the cer- 
tein meagerness of its temporal rewards and 
he haste wherewith any fame acquired in. a 
sphere so thorouchly ephemeralas. the editor's 
must be. shrouded the dark waters of ‘ob- 
livion. This path demands an ear ever open 
to the plaints of the wronged. and the suffer- 
lvocacy, 
and those who Inaidiy support: new papers 
will be annoyed: and often exposed. by it: a 
heart as sensitive to oppression and decade : 
tion in the next streefocas 
practiced in Brazil or Japan; a pen 
to expose und repreve the crimes. mborety 
Wealth is amassed and luxury enjoyed in our 
OWL Country ab this hour, as if they had only 
In Asia 
Such an “editor, could 


stermer 


some centurics abso. 


one. be found: or ‘trained, need not expect ta 


Tead an easy, indolent, or wholly joyous life— 


| to be blessed. by archbishops or followed by the 


“Remember, lam speaking of the average © approving shcuts of ascending majorities—but 


The average was struck after much yd 
: in the calnmi- verdict: of -an approving con- 


he might. tind soine recompense for their loss 


science; and the tears of the despised and 
the friendless, preserved from. utter despair 
by his efforts and remoustrances, micht fresh- 


en for a season the daises that bloomed above 


his gcrave.—[ Horace Greeley. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZ Ac 


tons and others wishing to canvass. for sub. 


scribers to this paper on a. liberal commission: are 


invited to send their names and. addresses. to. the 
publishers of THE STANDARD,.25 Ana street, New 
York, ae 


QTRALTO N & STORIVS 
POPULAR CIGARS, 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
Bonquets—Fi Ine Wc. Cigars. 
Famous Pinnacle-—Best 5c. Cigars. 
F or 2 good and cheap smnoke trv 
STRAITON & STORMS CIGALKOS AND CHEROO 
LrEnvoie, 5 in package, We. 
Silk Weavers, 5 do. | te. 
Punch, tiu. Tks 
Judy and 3’s, da. Ren 
is, dew 10e. 
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